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number, it may be confidently asserted that itis the cheapest magazine. published. 
With the whole.field of foreign literature before us, from which to select the choi” 
cest productions, together with the proffered assistance of a numerous and highly 
esteemed literati of our own country, the Repository cannot fail to prove the most 
entertaining and popular periodical work « ever established in this city. It requires 
nothing but the fostering and extended patronage of a ‘discerning and: liberal com- 
munity, to ensure suceess to our efforts. Thankful for the encouragement 
already received, which is fully adequate to our reasonable expectations, we shall 
steadily pursue our plan, confident that the time will ‘soon arrive, when brighter 
prospects will smile upon us. -Our friends and well wishers may materially assist us 
in. this undertaking, by- procuring an extension of our stbscribers among their own 
circle ; also by volunteering: their friendly recommendation of this work, whenever 





an opportunity occurs—a kind word and notice of this description: will gradually ex- 


tend our circulation, and tend to the accomplishment, of our wishes, in establishing 
in the eity of New-York, a permanent and respectable miscellaneous journal | or 
magazine. 

A’ moderate and vigorous gfowih: is preferable in our net aes a ta ‘that rapid and 
exuberant success that leads to an early decay. ‘ 

The Betres-Letrnes Rxposttory will presenta concise analysis of the literature 
ofthe age ; a comprehensive view of the progress of the arts and sciences; an en- 
tertaining miscellany of light reading, and: an instructive a, iene of general know- 
ledge. 


The principal subjects which it will comprise, are : Brief Sketehes of interesting 


Publications, Foreign and Domestie,.soas to afford a an accurate, and the earliest, in« 


formation of New Works. 
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Memairs of Persons of Literaty Eminence, or otherwise distinguished by their 
talents. é 
Varieties on all subjects connected with Polite LiterssucePaetor-idhen Esprit, 
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Miscellaneous articles of Literary Intelligence—Notices of New Publications. 


With such qualifications, all of them favourable to human enjoyment, and condu-' 


~ cive to the advaneement of knowledge and refinement, the Repository cannot, . it is 





presumed, fail to afford a high treat to the well-informed and literary part of socie- 
ty: Asa parlour companion, and family amusement, it will prove not only a souree 
ofdelightful entertainment, from the. variety and value of its contents, but of the 
greatest consequence in the office of education, oy enlarging the views of youth, and 
facilitating the labours of the instructor. 


The price of the 12 numbers. will be 5 — payable on the publication of the 
6th number of each ‘year. 


Subseribers in any. part of the United States, by sewnlbtiaay to us, post paid, 5 dollars . 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

In a country like ours, which de- 
pends on the successful progress of 
the arts, for all those meliorating 
advantages which soften the condi- 
tion of man, and give dignity and 
character to governments, the lives 
of eminent artists cannot fail of be- 
ing acceptable and useful. By a 
singular good fortune it has happen- 
ed, that the United States, in the 
present early period of our history, 
has given several eminent painters 
to the world, whose works and per- 
severing industry have been much 
and deservedly admired. The pe- 
riod will arrive, when their Biogra- 
phy will be required, and anxiously 
sought after; in the mean time, we 
must be content with the lives of 
such foreign artists, who, having sur- 
mounted great difficulties, -have ar- 
rived at singular eminence in their 
professions ; and we accordingly 
present the following interesting 
sketch of the life of Harlow, a young 
English painter, who acquired a 
very distinguished rank, and whose 
industry and emulation are worthy 
of admiration and applause, 


GRORGE HENRY HARLOW. 

The introduction to a memoir of 
the dead may be said to resemble 
that apparatus of plumes which is 
borne before the hearse—-there is 
more of pomp than of grief in the 
nodding feathers, more of art than 

Vol. I, 21 

















of feeling in the laboured composi- 
tion. But as we sit down to. our 
present task under emotions of pain- 
ful regret, we trust we shall be ex- 
cused for dispensing with an accus- 
tomed ceremony, and proceeding at, 
ence to our subject. 

George Henry Harlow, whose pre- 
mature and lamentable death has ex- 
cited so strong and general a sympa- 
thy, was born in St. James’ Street, 
London, on the 16th of June, 1787. 
His father, who had been many years 
in China, and ten a resident of Can- 
ton, in the exercise of commercial 
pursuits, died in the preceding month 
of February, so that George had the 
early misfortune to be a posthumous 
child, ‘Thus upon his mother, a 
wife at the age of fifteen, and a wi- 
dow at the age of 27, devolved the 
heavy charge of six infants, of whom 
five were females, and the last alone 
a boy. It may easily be conceived 
how precious such a boy must have 
been to a parent so left to buffet with 
the world’s business and cares. And 
it does appear that the deepest an- 
xiety for his future welfare was ever 
one of the most governing passions 
ofher life. With laudable foresight, 
and to induce habits of discipline and 
diligence in one without the control 
of a father, George was, when very 
young, sent to the school of Dr. 
Barrow, in Soho Square. Thence 
he was removed to the academy of 
Mr. Roy, in Burlington-street ; and 
in these two places recéived, we 
believe, all the scholastic education 
of which he was ever master : what 
literary improvement he afterwards 
made, being entirely his own. 

While at Mr. Roy’s, that irresist- 
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ible predilection for the art in which 
he became so distinguished, which 
had evinced itself almost from the 
cradle, acquired an ascendancy so 
entirely engrossing his mind, as to 
lead him to despise or neglect other 
occupations, and fill his mother with 
uneasiness and alarm. Unhappy at 
the idea of her son devoting himself 
to a profession so exceedingly pre- 
carious as that of an artist, she 
sought advice frem a friend of the 
family, Mr. Rush. ‘To this gentle- 
man it was explained, that George, 
when only five years old, was never 
without the pencil in his hand; that 
when the rest went to the theatre, 
or to other amusements, his sole de- 
light was to be left at home with im- 
plements for drawing, and permis- 
sion to use them ; that his ceaseless 
prayer to his sister, (the only one of 
the five who now survives) whose 
early taste and love of the art was 
similar to his own, and who had the 
advantage of being eight, nine, and 
ten years old, when he was but 
five, six, and seven, was to furnish 
him with examples for the exercise 
of his talent; that, in short, draw- 
ing, and nothing but drawing, occu- 
pied his thoughts, and fired his soul 
—his pleasant toil by day, and his 
dream by night. Mr. Rush listened 
to this exposition, and gave at once 
the advice of a prudent man, and 
the aid of a true friend. He was 
not misled by that scrawling propen- 
sity which is an imitative faculty inhe- 
rent inalmostalichildren, but neither 
would he oppose a bent of genius ap- 
parently as natural as it was powerful, 
and as réal as it was strong. His coun- 
sel was, not to dissuade the boy from 
his favourite pursuit, but to afford 
him a fair trial, in order to ascertain 
if his love of the art was worth cul- 
tivating—or, in other words, if, in- 
stead of being a freak of immature 
judgment, it had its roots so deep as 


to defy every effort at removal, and 
rous as to promise 
‘all the pains and 

the studies and 


stamina’ so v 
endurance ami 
difficulties to which 
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Of this experiment he took the ex- 
pense upon himself, and George was, 
to his infinite satisfaction, consigned 
as a Student for one year to the in- 
struction of M. De Cort. M. De 
Cort, such of our readers as are inti- 
mate with the arts of that period, 
will remember, was a painter of 
views, portraits, and occasionally of 
animals. His pencil was minute, and 
his pictures gencrally laboured and 
hard, but ‘his peculiar habits were 
far from being iil calculated for a be- 


ginner, who must be initiated into all 


the tojls of detail. 

Young Harlow’s progress justified 
the anticipatious of those who deem- 
ed that his attachment to the arts 
flowed from a decided and innate 
spirit born with him. From De 
Cort he went for twelve months :to 
study under Mr. Drummond, whose 
manner, with all its imperfections, 
combining great breadth and effect, 
must have tended very essentially to 
form the basis of his pupil’s future 
excellence. During this period, so 
ardent was he in the search of know- 
ledge, so greedy of improvement, 
that he absolutely resisted every ef- 
fort to seduce him into the amuse- 
ments generally. so acceptable at his 
time of life. He was indefatigable, 
and from morning till night to be 
found in his room, drawing from 
plaster casts, and using every means 
by which a facility of. execution and 
correctness of idea could be attained. 
Latterly we have heard it observed, 
that Harlow did not seem to study 
much, but to produce his works 
from an intuitive feeling and appre- 
hension of what was beautiful. We 
donot deny him this exquisite tact, 
but had he not laboured in his 
younger days in the manner we have 
related, there is no principle in hu- 
man. nature which could ever have 
borne hint te the felicity of sty!e and 
eminence that belong to his later 
works. Much, indeed, will that ar- 
tist or poet find himself mistaken, 
who expects to arrive at perfection 
by the aid of some intellectual ac- 
complishment latent in himself, withe 
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out the drudgery of long and inces- 
sant cultivation. While with Drum- 
mond, the scholar, who had soon 
ent-stripped his master, became im- 
essed with an enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Law- 
rence. The productions of that 
gentleman were the theme of his 
boundless panegyrics, and he longed 
to be like him, with all that intensi- 
ty of desire which belongs to aspir- 
ing genius. His mother was now 
reconciled to the fate to which her 
son seemed predestined, and as he 
must be an artist, was resolved that, 
if possible, he should lose no oppor- 
tunity of being a great one. With 
her youthful painter as a companion, 
she made the tour of ail the princi- 
pal artists in London, inspected their 
galleries,. and minutely examined 
their various styles. But Lawrence 
was. the first and last in the estima- 
tion of Harlow at that period, and, 
rejecting the valuable appointment 
of a writership to India, he was 
given up entirely to the profession 
of his choice. Mr. Lawrence was 
applied to, and consented to receive 


meant, that he would, for the pay- 
ment of a hundred guineas annually, 
allow him free access to his house at 
9 o’clock in the morning, and to co- 
py his pictures till 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, but give no instructions 
of any kind, ..Accordingly, Harlow 
prosecuted this course for about 
eighteen months, and worked with 
uncommon diligence, in adding, by 
dint of imitation, the grace and flow- 
ing outline of his new master, to the 
minute finish and broad manner of 
his two antecedent preceptors. But 
in this portion of his career, we 
have reason to think he was little 
advanced by any advice on the part, 
of Mr. Lawrence, who, on the con- 
trary, refrained from pointing out 
the errors into which he might fall, 
and generally contented himself, 
when the copy of a portrait was 
shown to him, with the approving 
expression of ‘‘ very well ;”’ .which, 


|perfection to its. works. 
him as a pupil, by which phrase he } 








though kind and encouraging, was 
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not so much calculated to answer the 
best of purposes, as candid opinion 
and discriminating remark would 
have been. Nevertheless, our stu- 
dent rapidly ascended the steps 
which led tothe Temple of Immor- 
tality. In his very childhood he 
would, when pressed to relinquish 
the arts as unprofitable, exclaim, 
‘© Mother, Ido not want riches, I in- 
tend to paint for fame and glory !”— 
and now fame and glory appeared 
within his grasp, at the end of that 
long vista of struggle through which 
a noble ambition must march to its 
object. 

The whole life of this young man 
was of the same character, and we 
dwell upon it, as a lesson to all who 
aspire to distinction in the arts, espe- 
cially as there was an outward sem- 
blance almost of frivolity about him, 
which induced in many the errone- 
ous opinion that he was not a cease- 
less observer of nature, and of all 
those accidents and effects which ta- 
lent combines, when the moment 
comes for employing them, to give 
Let none 
lay the flattering unction to their bo- 
soms, that one who could do what 
Harlow has done, was either an idle 
scholar or a careless spectator of 
what could contribute to the forma- 
tion of master-strokes of art. No, 
his mind was, and must have been, 
as constantly employed on the grand 
purpose he had in view, as his breast 
burned with the hope of renown.— 
Like Hamlet, his appearance and 
conversation might be very dissimi- 
lar to those of a person engaged on 
one great design ; but still that de- 
sign was the be all and the end all 
here—the gist of his soliloquies— 
the visions of his private hours—the 
theme into which all his reflections 
resolved—the source of his passions 
—the centre of his existence—the 
sole aim of his being. 

Mr. Harlow never studied at the 
Royal Academy. He said that he 
could do more at home, where his 
attention was undivided, than, even 
with all the advantages offered there, 
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in the midst of so many others to 
distract it. To this opinion, howe- 
ver, we cannot altogether subscribe, 
as, though fancy and imagination 
may be better cherished in loneli- 
ness, yet emulation and correctness 
are the invaluable fruits which abi- 
lity must reap from attendance at the 
Academy. 

At the period of which we have 
been speaking, when Harlow was 
with Mr. Lawrence, he was only 
about fifteen years of age, and un- 
questionably displayed a capacity of 
the highest order, the complete de- 
velopement of which was only pre- 
vented by death. Till this fatal 
event took place, the extraordimary 
promise of his infancy and youth 

an hereditary promise it may be 


called, for both his parents cultivat-_| 


eda fine taste for the arts, as is wit- 
nessed by some beautiful drawings 
still in the possession of their fami- 
ly )—till this fatal event, we repeat, 
his progressive conquest of the dif- 
ficulties between him and the fore- 
most place, is so distinctly marked, 
that we may affirm that, far as he 
had reached, he was yet only in the 
bud and blossoming of those powers 
which in a few years would have fill- 
ed up the measure of his fame with 
a delighted world. 

He seems to have inspired his af- 
fectionate mother with his own ar- 
dour. ‘Though an invalid, and long 
confined to her chamber, yet when 
she heard that the house of Mr. Ha- 
milton m Dean-street, every way 
fitted for the accommodation of a 
painter, was to be let, she secured 
it for her son, and, quitting her 


- abode in Queen-street, Mayfair, was 


removed thither, and for a year and 
a half initiated him into the science of 
housekeeping—a science in which, 
we fear, few men of genius acquire 
any great proficiency, and therefore 
little was to be expected from a lad of 
seyenteen. Thence Mrs. H. retired 
into the country, leaying an.old do- 
mestic in charge of these mysteries, 
and one daughter, of two remaining, 
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who alternately resided with their 
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brother. She died soon after, in 1809, 
at the age of 49 : and the first drawing 
which Mr. Hartow exhibited in Se. 
merset House was her likeness—g 
sweet and pleasing performance, in 
which may be traced a striking re- 
semblance between the artist and the 
object of his affectionate portraiture, 
It is a curious reflection, that a child 
who arrives at high celebrity as an 
artist, thus painting a parent, repays, 
in some degree, the gift of morta} 
existence, by bestowing immortality 
on the giver. 

Yet though his first public essay 
was a portrait, and his first intro- 
duction to notice, as we shall imme- 
diately relate, was a portrait, and 
his chief means im life lay mm portrait 
painting, and much of his fame wilt 
rest on some of these productions, 
matchless in their kind, Mr. Har- 
low never had any predilection for 
this branch of the art. His wish 
was to ground himself thoroughly in 
the theory of his profession, and 
when master of that, to dash at some 
glorious enterprise. ‘Fhat he might 
live and pursue this honourable ob- 
ject with sufficient chance of suc- 
cess, he painted portraits, but no 
sordid motive ever mixed one colour 
on his pallet, or flattered one fea- 
ture in a sitter’s face. All who 
knew him can bear testimony to the 
joyful alacrity with which he always 
abandoned the acquisition of gain for 
the chase of glory; nay, even for the 
indulgence of his exquisite pencil in 
the mere sportive ebulhtions which 
have enriched the cabinets of many 
admiring friends. Indeed his spirit 
soared above the trading part ef the 
profession of an artist, and we will 
venture to say, that he never exe- 
cuted a picture for mere profit, with- 
out experiencing that disgust which 
has rendered all such productions 
inferior to those upon which he en- 
tered with the enthusiasm of free- 
will or liberality. 

As it is our purpose rather to trace 
the artist than the individual, we 
will now brieflymention such mat- 
ters as illustrate this subject. Du; 
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ring his whole life, it was Mr. Har- 
low’s custom to sketch at the mo- 
ment every thought that occurred to 
him, and seemed deserving of being 
so embodied. Hesethus accumulated 
portfolios of treasures—the mate- 
rials for almost every emergency.— 
A practice of collecting, and, as it 
were, realizing ideas in this way, 
cannot be too much recommended 
either to artists or authors. 

His first historical piece was Bo- 
lingbroke’s entry into London, which 
was never exhibited. The first 
which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, was the quarrel between 
Elizabeth and her favourite Essex, 
in which Majesty so far forgot itself 
as to strike a subject. This picture 
was in the possession of Mr. Thomas, 
of the Grove, Epsom, an early pa- 
tron of the artist’s ; but what has 
become of H#, and many other pic- 
tures by the same hand, since his 
death, is unknown to us. We be- 
lieve they were sold, or otherwise 
dispersed, on his widow’s going to 
reside abroad. 

We do not remember any other 
subject in the higher walks of art, 
between this, which was painted ten 
or twelve years ago, and the Hu- 
bert and Prince Arthur, which was 
at the British Institution Gallery 
about four years since. dndeed we 
apprehend, from Mr. Harlow’s not 
retaining the Dean-street house, du- 
ring about seven years of this era, 
and other circumstances, that he 
was under some shade of pecuniary 
difficulty and eclipse. It is a painful 
part of our task to allude to it, but bio- 
graphy, to be worth any thing, must 
be dictated by truth as well as regard. 

This young man commenced his 
professional career at the age of six- 
teen! It maf well be conceded that 
the experience he had gathered in 
preceding years, occupied as we have 
described them, furnished him with 
avery trifling share of that knowledge 
which is denominated wordly—some 
of it, we humbly think, pertaining 
to a worse world than even this 





which we inhabit. Can we wonder 
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that he fell partially into those snares 
which beset all, and which even the 
prudent cannot avoid ? Money, save 
ag a necessary ingredient in the pur- 
suit of his studies, was absolutely 
indifferent to Harlow ; and of all 
men he was one the least likely to 
keep a steady balance between in- 
come and expenditure, instead of 
between expenditure and expecta- 
tion. A course of heedlessness of 
this sort is not usually of long dura- 
tion. The most thoughtless are 
soon brought to feel the horrors of 
being dependent—and dependent he 
is, in the worst kind of dependence, 
who owes debts which he cannot 
pay. To aman of those good feel- 
ings which constitute, or at least are 
seldom separated from genius, the 
situation is horrible. Honour is 
wounded in every nerve ; distress 3s, 
found to be disgrace ; envy and ca- 
lumny have a field congenial to them 
and bearing a ripe harvest ; death 
itself would be a blessing, compared 


‘with the life of misery which en- 


sues. For it is not that the difficul- 
ty incurred in an hour, can be over- 
come by another hour of redoubled 
exertion: groans of lengthened an- 
guish must requite every momen- 
tary folly; every excess entails its 
age of suffering. What extrava- 


'gance, or perchance only accident 


began, is perpetuated by legal har- 
pies, who delight to feast upon the 
heart of strugcling talent, a heart 
which, hike that of Prometheus, sup- 
plies ever growing food to the val- 
tures who prey upon it. The At- 
torneys of London have recently 
met to form a society for the exclu- 
sion of the infamous from their ranks: 
it would be well, as they are entitled 
to the name of gentlemen, that they 
consituted among their most reputa- 
ble members a court of honodr, 
which should take cognizance of 
those multiplied oppressions too ge- 
nerally practised by their brethren, 
to the eternal disgrace of the pro- 
fession, and great affliction ef hu- 
manity. In the talons of such har- 


|pies, Mr, Harlow’s miseries were 
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aggravated and prolonged. His ge- 
nius ever produced new funds, which 
only served to stop the cravings of 
one, while they brought on the hos- 
tilities of another. God pity the 
individual in such a situation—we 
shall make no record of errors so 
severely punished. For a _ very 
short period previous to his disease, 
he may be considered as having sur- 
mounted these turmoils ; but the 
constitutton of a Hercules cannot 
resist the constant irritation, the 
shocks, the humiliations, and the 
pangs of such alife. A half-broken 
heart, a spirit but sustained by en- 
thusiasm which masters a short obli- 
vion of real cares in the pursuit of 
a phantom of imagination, a frame 
shattered and wrecked«in the shoals 
of adversity, are not capable of sup- 
porting any further storm, and the 
first gale that blows consigns them to 
the grave. 

In a previous passage, we alluded 
to Mr. Harlow’s first mtroduction to 
that sort of notice favourable to an 
aspiring artist. It arose out of a 
curious circumstance, which affords 
a singular instance of rare and pre- 
cocious talent. Walking. with his 
mother once in Piccadilly, she pomt- 
ed out to him, knocking atthe Duke 
of Devonshire’s gate, Mr. Hare, the 
well known associate of his Grace, 
of Mr. Fox, and other celebrated 
persons, and a gentleman of whom 
she had often spoken as having been 
an intimate friend of his father and 
family. No further attention was 
paid to the matter at the time, but 
Mr. Hare dying shortly after, it be- 
came a subject of deep regret to the 
Dutehess of Devonshire and others, 
that no likeness had been taken to 
preserve the memory of one so 
much valued. This, by accident, 
reached the ear of Harlow, who 
told his mother that he thought he 
could execute a portrait of Mr.Hare 
from recollection, He accordingly 
set about it, and with very slight as- 
sistance, produced a picture which 
was universally acknowledged to be 
an. admirable hikeness. This extra- 
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ordinary faculty never left the artist, 
and he could almost invariably re. 
trace from memory such portraits as 
he bad formerly copied. In one 
case, when he did so for Mr. sLaw- 
rence, the work was so perfect, that 
that gentleman refused to credit the 


‘possibility of its being performed 


without the original. 

The Hubert, which we have men- 
tioned, was painted for a Mr.Leader, 
at the price of only 100 guineas, 
and Mr. L. afterwards exchanged it 
with the artist for a subject of near- 
er domestic interest, the portraits 
of two of his daughters. The splen- 
did picture of the Kemble family, in 
the characters of Katherine, King 
Henry, Wolsey, &c. was originally 
begun on asm: all scale, but Harlow 
grew enamoured of his theme as he 
proceeded, enlarged his plan, and 
linally completed that admirable 
work, which went into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Welsh, the composer, 
at the price stipulated for that origi- 
nally projected, namely, one hundred 
guineas !! ‘This almost shameful bar- 
gain was rendered. still more offen- 
sive to the sense of liberal justice, 
by the sale of the copy-right to a 
plate from it, at, if we are not mis- 
informed, five times the amount paid 
the artist for the picture itself. It 
is often thus that genius labours, and 
something not so elevated gathers 
the fruits. 

The last great- work exhibited by 
Mr. H.: was Christ healing the. wo- 
man who had an issue of blocd. 
It possesses great merit; and has 
many parts of a superior character, 
butis, upon the whole, notso fine a 
production as others we have men- 
tioned. Besides his sacred, histori- 
cal, and poetical works, which are 
very limited in number, Mr. H. ob- 
tained a well-earned and high repu- 
tation by his unrivalled portraits upon 
a small scale. Those of Mr. West 
and Mr. Northcote will long be re- 
membered as chef d’ouvres. He 
was fond of painting public men, 
either literary or dramatic perform- 
ers, and we have seen in oils from 
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his hand most admirable likenesses 
of many distinguished individuals be- 
longing to these classes. We know 
not to what number the multitude 
of engravings from him has extended. 
Mrs. Siddons, a whole-length ; Faw- 
cett, amost expressive resemblance ; 
Conway, full of spirit and force ; 
Mathews, in three different charac- 
ters; may be instanced as specimens 
of his superlative ability. His small 
oil-paintings of his friend Sir W. 
Beechey, of Fuseli, Stothard, Hay- 
don, and other artists, whom he ad- 
mired or respected, are ail charm- 
ing memorials of his. talents : they. | 
were done, conamore, because they | 
were done by his own choice, and; 
he was not to be remunerated for , 
the labour. He has, however, ex- | 
ecuted many exquisite portraits of 
persons of the highest distinction ; 
and in female figures, and counte- 
nances of beauty, displayed, in a 
surpassing degree, that sense of| 
loveliness which best inspires the | 
poet and the painter. In such pubs 
jects he revelled with a chaste vo- | 
luptuousness of fancy which was 
never excelled : witness his delight- 
ful portraits of the Miss Chambers’ 
and of the Miss Rodneys’, (we be- 
lieve) &c. &c.; and his male por- 
traits (in the small size) boasted a 
truth and energy not less admirable, || c 
though not quite so enchanting. In 
his portraits of men, of the life size, 
we do not consider him to have been 
generally so successful, but even in 
this line there are many capital ex- 
ceptions. 

His talents seemed to be unbound- 
ed, and with the exception of land- 
scape, we are not acquainted with 
any branch of the art ia which he 
did not excel. His fuithful and at- 
tached servant, William Gravely, 
who accompanied him to Italy, con- 
firms this opinion. He tells us that 
his master hurried into every church 
for sketches, but rarely took land- 
scapes. He however made a view 
of Rome, and several others of strik- 
ing scenery. Assuredly, if ever a 
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the art, he was that being. His 
soul was wrapt up in it—ali his ex- 
ertions were directed towards it— 
and lotty were his thoughts of future 
achievements which he might per- 
form as a painter. Lofty as they 
were, in our Opinion he would have 
realized them. His improvement 
within the last few years was won- 
derful. The trammels in which he 
had been cramped, were thrown off, 
and he was expanding into that effu- 
sive brilliancy which grand eccasions 
demand, and evolve from the pos- 
sessors of genuine powers. 


Mr. Harlow was in the habit of 


drawing, and depositing in a book, 
the likenesses of eminent persons 
with whom he was struck on meeting 
themin company. These are among 
the most precious of his remains.— 
Nothing can exceed the taste with 
which they are finished, and in their 
skilful treatment we have the most 
characteristic portraits that ever 
were seen, of a number of those 
whose public estimation render such 
memorials of them invaluable. We 
trust the graver will be employed 
to multiply and perpetuate them. 

As a painter, we would rank Mr. 
H. in the very. first place. To sur- 
prising variety of talent, he added 
the finest feeling for what was really 

captivating in the art. His taste was 
pure, and his genius great.’ Some- 
times faulty in his drawing, his out- 
line was free, flowing, and graceful, 
and his style of colouring rich and 
splendid. In composition the same 
innate feeling for what was delight- 
ful guided him,. and in expression he 
fell short of no competitor. His faults 
were of the most trifling kind, when 
compared with his excellencies, and 
in a-short time would all have been 
eradicated. What then would he 
have been, who produced such 
works as we have enumerated, un- 
der the clouds of fortune, and died 
in the very opening of his blossoms, 
at the early age of 32? Shall we 
answer, one of the greatest masters 
of any time or country? There 
are many parts of the “ Kemble 
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Family,’ in particular, which war- 
rant the presumption ; for they are 
parts which no painter, modern or 
ancient, ever surpassed. 

On the 22d of Jast June, Mr. Har- 
low set out on a tour of improve- 
ment to Italy, and relanded at Dover 
on the 13th of January. This, but 
tor its fatal termination, was to him 
a fortunate and glorious journey.— 
In Italy he met that honourable re- 
ception which his abilities entitled 
him to expect, though he had not 
experienced that consideration in his 
mative land, where he was not even 
an A. R.A.; in this reminding us of} 
the bitter epitaph written for himself| 
by Piren, whom the French Acade- 
my rejected: ‘* Here lies Piron, who | 
was nothing; not even an Academi-| 
eian !’’ At Naples, Venice, Flo-| 
rence and Rome, his welcome was 
not merely hospitable, but trium- 
phant. He was courted by the great 
rm rank, and greeted as a brother by 
the greater still in accomplishments 
which ratse man above his kind.— 
Canova expressed the highest admi- 
ration of him ; his pictures attracted | 
applauding crowds of the most cele- | 
brated conneisseurs; he had the 
honour to be presented, and ex- 
pressly introduced, to His Holiness 
the Pope; and the Academies of 
Rome and Florence elected him a 
member of tiieir ancient and re- 
nowned bodies, distinctions ‘seldom 
bestowed on a foreigner. During 
this period, so far from being di- 
verted from his studies by the splen- 
dour around him, and the flattering 
seductions on every side, he prose- 
cuted them with redoubled diligence 
and ardour. He copied some of the 
greatest masterpieces of art in the 
world ; he sketched all he saw wor- 
thy of preservation ; he laboured 
incessantly. Among the most me- 
morable of these works, is his own 
portrait, deposited in the Academy 
of Florence, and a picture on the 
subject of the presentation of the 
Cardigal’s Hat to Wolsey in West- 
minster Abbey, left with, that of 
Rome. A finished sketch of this! 
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picture, which excited a great sen- 


4 - . . 7 
sation in Rome, is on its way to 


England, together with acquisitions 
in busts, statuary, &c. made in Ita- 
ly. His noble copies of the Trans- 
figuration, by Raphael, and of the 
Crucifixion, by Tintoretto, are also 
coming over ; and it affords us plea- 
sure to state, that the Prime Minis. 
ter of this country, the Earl of Li- 
verpool, has paid a feeling and hand- 
some tribute to the Fine Arts and to 
the memory of Harlow, by volunta- 
rily signifying to his relatives that 
orders had been given to admit the 
packages containing these interest- 
ing articles, without examination or 
payment of duty on their arrival in 
a British port. This is as it ought 
to be, and does credit to the goyern- 
ment. Lord Burghersh toe, who 
has evinced on so many occasjons 
the proper zeal of a British noble- 
man for the encouragement of the 
arts, thereby reflecting lustre on 
his station, has bestowed the most 
generous care on Harlow’s praduc- 
tions, as he had before lavished the 
most cordial personal kindnesses on 
the artist. When the pictures ar- 
rive, it is intended to add them to 
the other principal works of Mr. H. 
and form the whele into an exhibi- 
tion: of which design we warmly 
approve, as.we are not aware of 
any collection which not only pub- 
lic curiosity but public sympathy 
could have higher gratification in 
contemplating. We also presume 
that most of these productions will 
he sold. 

As some of the documents, Xc. 
to which we have alluded in deéscrib- 
ing the English painter’s reception 
in Italy, possess a degree of novel- 
ty, and others acquire very consi- 
derable interest, from the melancho- 
ly fate of their subject, we shall 
beg leave to introduce them into 
this memoir. The first we shall 
copy is the diploma of the Roman 
Academy, which is on a large sheet 
of paper surmounted by the engrav- 
ing of an antique bronze wolf with 
Romulus and Remus sucking it ; and 
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two little designs of the emblems of 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, 
a modelling-stick, brush, and com- 
passes formed into a triangle, encir- 
cled by a snake, the type of eterni- 
ty, with the motto ** qua potestas.”’ 
The seal is similar, and the wolf is 
inscribed, ‘** Bronzo Etrusco existente 
in Campidoglio.”” The diploma it- 
self is in these words : 


L’Insigne Romana Academia del di- 
segno, Detta di S. Luca. 


AlPegregio Sig. sain Giorgio Har- 
ow. 


Le riunioni di tanti valenti Profes- 
sori delle-tre belle Arti, stabilita in 
corpo Academico, si e sempre fatta 
un pregio di accogliere nel suo grem- 
bo valorosi Artisti di Merito e Ro- 
mani, e Stranieri, «come “anche i 
ragguarcevoli Mecenati delle Arti 
medesime, che ne incoraggiscono 
i Cultori. 

Essendosi resi noti ad Essa, i su- 
blimi vostri talenti, ed il somme ya- 
lore da voi spiegato nella Pittara, 
congregatasi li 22 del Novembre 
1818, e tenuto proposito sulla vos- 
tra degna Persona, di unanime con- 
sentimento ha risoluto di annoverar- 
vi fra suoi Academici di Merito, e 
di darvene col presente una chiara 
testimonianza. 

Sara questo un contrasegno di 
quella sincera stima, che nutre per 
Voi lintero Corpo Academico, con- 
fermato dal Sottoscritto. 

Amonro Canova, Principe Perpetuo. 
GaspaRe Lanp1i, Presidente. 
Dalle Stanze Accademiche in 
S. Appollinare li 23d Nov. 
del. 1818. a 
G. A. Guatant, Secret® Perp®. 


Fhe illustrious Roman Academy of. 
Design, commonly called that of St. 
Luke. ] 


To the distinguished Mr. George 
Henry Harlow. 


The numerous association of pro- 
fessors, in the three branches of the 
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cal body in this city, has ever felt 
great pleasure in receiving and en- 
rolling meritorious artists, no‘ only 
of Rome, but all other countries, as 
also those Patrons who may have 
been most remarkable for encourag- 
ing them. 

Your superior talents, and the 
powers you have displayed in paint- 
ing, having eminently excited their 
notice and admiration ; a meeting of 
the members took place yesterday 
the 22d instant, for the express pur- 
pose of taking your claims into con- 
sideration, when it was unanimously 
resolved to nominate you an AcaDE- 
MICIAN OF MERIT, and to give you 
the present pipLoma as a special tes- 
timonial of the same. 

This will therefore be a proof of 
that sincere esteem which the whole 
body of Academicians entertain to- 
wards you. 

Contirmed by the undersigned : 

Antonio Canova, 
Perpetual Director. 
Gasparo Lanpr, 
President. 
Given at the rooms of the A- 
cademy in St. Apollinare, 

this 23d of Noy. 1818. 

G. A. GUATLANT, 
Perpetual Secretary. 


The Academy of Florence follow- 
ed the example of the Academy of 
Rome : the following papers relate 
to that honourable transaction.— 
Lord Burghersh, under date the 2d 
of February, 1819, writes to Har- 
low, ** | have great pleasure in for- 
warding to you the patent of Acade- 
mician to the Academy of Florence, 
inclosed in the annexed letter from 
the President, the Chevalier Ales- 
sandri. I beg to give you joy of the 
testimony borne to your merits,” 
&c. The enclosure runs thus: 


ORNATISSIMO SIGNORE, 
Ho il piacere di parteciparte che _ 
S. A. l. e R. il Gran-Duca mio au- 
gusto Sovrano ha annuito alla mia 
proposizione di aggiungere il di lea 





fine arts, established as an academi-_ 
Vol. F. 22 


Ritratto alla Collezione esistente 
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nella Galleria di Firenze, conforme 
ella desiderava. 

Io poi mi son fatto un pregio di 
onorare il merito dell’ Originale, si- 
tuando il detto Ritratto appresso a} 
quello del celebre Reynolds, e pro-| 
ponendo la di lei ammisstone tra } 
componenti di quest Accademia, che 
con somma sodisfazione vi hanno 
unanimemente aderito, come rileve- 
ra della Patente, che unita le tras- 
metto. 

La predetta nostra Accademia e 
sempre nell’ aspettativa di possedere 
un Opera del suo valente pennello, 


che serva dimemoria permanente del | 


sommo suo merito nella Pittura. 


Mi do intanto lonore di dirm: con! 


particolare Stima, ed ossequio. 
Firenze Dalla h. Accademia delle 
Belle Arti, li 19 Gennojo 1819. 


Devotr. Obbre Servitore, 
GIOVANNI DEGLI ALESSANDRI, 
President. 
Sig. Giorgio Enrico Harlow, 
Pittore Inglese. 


Academy of Fine Arts, 
Florence, Jan. 19th, 1819. 
Most ACCOMPLISHED Sir, 


I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that his Royal and Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke, my an- 
gust sovereign, has acceded te my 
proposition of adding your portrait 
to the collection which exists in the 
Gallery of Florence, and pursuant 
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to your own wishes. 
1 have also done myself the plea- 


sure of doing honour to the merits| 


of the original, by giving the por- 


trait a place next to that of your ce-| 
lebrated countryman Rey nolds, and | 


tn proposing your admission amongst : 


those who compose our Ac ademy, 


which has unanimously elected you 


one of its members, as will be seen. 


by the annexed diploma. 

The Academy look forward to the 
hope of possessing a composition 
from your highly esteemed pencil, 
and which may serve as a permanent 
memorial of your exalted merits as 
an artist. 


| 


[ von. 


In the mean time, I have the ho- 
nour to be your most devoted and 
obedient servant, 


GIOVANNI DEGLI ALESSANDR3, 
President. 


To Mr. George Henry Harlow. 


The Florentine patent ts ona large 
sheet of thick paper, with a black 
and white cruscan-looking border, 
nearly an inch broad : its terms are— 


Accademia 


delle 
Belle Arti di Firenze. 


Prima Classe 

Arti dei Disegno. 
}) Corpo Accademico 
E pel medisimo il Presidente mani- 
festa come e stato ammesso nel nv- 
mero degli Accademici J’rofesson 
della Prima Classe, e descritto al 
Ruolo di essa il Sia. Grorei1o Enri- 
co Hartow, Pittore Inglese. In fede 
di che sara il presente Diploma fir- 
mata dal Presidente stesso, autenti- 
cato dal Segretario, e munito del 
Sigtllo dell Accademia. 

‘Dato dall Accademia delle Belle 
Arti di Firenze, questo dt 16 Gen- 
najo 1819. Grovanm degli Ales- 





sandr, Presidente—Gio. Batta Nic- 
colini, Segratario.’ 
DIPLOMA. 
Academy 
of 


Fine Arts at Florence. 


First Class 
In the Art of Design. 
sage 
The Academical Body, 
and in its name, the President de- 
clares Mr George Henry Harlow, 
an English~ artist, as having been 





admitted into the number of acade- 
micians, professors of the first class; 
in faith whereof the present diplo- 
ma is signed by the President, au- 
thenticated by the Secretary, and 
furnished with the seal of the Aca- 
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Given at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Florence, this 16th day of 
January, 1819. 

(Signed) 
GIOVANNI DEGLI! ALESSANDRI, 
President. 
Gro. Barro Niccournt, 
Secretary. 


The Florentine _honours never 
reached the artist, te whom such 
distinctions must have been dear, as 
proofs.of his desert, and rewards of 
his ambition. What he never reap- 
ed living, form but anether branch 
to the laurels which adorn his grave. 
To such may be added the following 
extract of a letter from Canova to 
Mr. Hamilton, Under Secretary of 
State, dated Rome, Nov. 30, 1818: 

‘* This letter wili be delivered to 
you by Mr. Harlow, who has painted 
a picture with wonderful ability, en- 
tirely in the style and with the effect 
of Rubens ; and he has thereby 
gained so much reputation amongst 
us, that he has been elected an ho- 


norary Member of the Academy of 
[ assure you I have been} 
prodigiously surprised by the per-| 


formance, and by his rare talents, as | Bee 
omy J >) |l!upwards of five hundred persons 


St. Luke. 


well as strongly attached to him by 
his amiable manners and his 
heart. 
that I say this of him, wishing to 


jet you know what esteem and affec- i 


tion | have felt for him. 
“6 Canova.”’ 


been to an aspiring mind, and calcu- 
lated as they were to awaken the 


best emotions and excite the noblest 


emulation, we feel that we cannot 


describe their effect in language! 


more powerfully touching than what 
appears in a private letter of Har- 
low’s, which seems to have ‘been 
written at Rome, but never sent to 
its destination, as it is not addressed 
to any friend in England.* 

“Tt is supposed to have been intended for 
Me. Tompkisson, the musical-instvument ma- 


ker in Dean-street, who, we believe, was a 


sincere, warty, afd constant friend of the 
weiter, 
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kind | 


lt is with great pleasure | Academy of St. Luke’s, and publicly 


The. 








‘ 
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naive and unstudied style is highly 
characteristic of the writer, whose 
conversation bore the same traits of 
entire frankness and glowing hope. 
lt appears to us to be a most inte- 
resting document : 


4 Piazza Rosa, secundo Piano in 
casa di Polidort, Rome, Nov. 
93, 1818. 
My pear Sir, 

! ought to have thanked you be- 
fore this, for the receipt of both 
your letters, which I assure you 
gave me great pleasure. You might 
probably have expected a letter be- 
tween this and then; and my reason 
for not writing was, as you will easi- 
ly suppose, being continually en- 
gaged from morning tonight. How- 
ever, the major part of my labours 
are now at an end: having since 
my arrival made an entire copy of 
the Transfiguration. The next was 
a compesition of my own, of fifteen 
figures, which created no small sen- 
sation here. Caneva requested to 
have the picture at his house for a 
few days, which was accordingly 
sent, and on the 10th of November 
saw it. It was then removed to the 
exhibited. They unanimously elect- 
ed me an Academician, and I have 
received the diploma. ‘There are 
many things which have made this 


\electioa very honourable to me, of 
. . ° 

Gratifying as these marks of at-} 
tachment and admiration must have! 


which you shail hear in England. 
Yeu must understand that, there are 
two degrees in our academy, one of 
merit, the other of honour—mine is 
of merit, being one of the body of 
the academy. The same night of 
my election, the king of Naples 
(who honoured Rome with his pre- 
sence for a fortnight) received his 
honorary degree, in common with 
all the other sovereigns of Europe ; 
and {am happy te say, the Duke of 
Wellington as one also. West, Fu- 
seli, Lawrence, Flaxman, and my- 
self, are the only British artists be- 
longing to St. Luke’s as academi- 
cians. ‘This institution is upwards. 
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of three hundred years standing.— 
Raffaele, the Caraccis, Poussin, 
Guido, and every great master that 
we esteem, were members. I had 
the high gratification to see my name 
enrolled in the list of these illustri- 
ous characters. 

I expect to be in England by Christ- 
mas-day, or near it. I shall have 
indeed a great deal to tell you. I 
was much pleased with Naples—staid 
ten days—went to Portici, Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, and ascended 
Mount Vesuvius. ‘This was a spec- 
tacle—the most awful and grand that 
I had witnessed : the fire bursting 
every two minutes, and the noise with 
it like thunder ; red hot ashes came 
tumbling down continually where | 
stood sketching, many of which 
sketches I brought away, and differ- 





ent pieces of the old lava, which I 
hope to show you. 


But Pompeii exhibits now the most 
extraordinary remains of agate Hi 
in the world: a whole city is laid | 
open to view—as the carriages went: 
in one track, the marks of the wheels 
are distinctly seen on the stones 
the habitations are unroofed, but in 
other respects quite perfect. The 
house of Sallust, the Roman histo- 


The eruption! 
took place a week or two after I lett. | 





rian, was particularly gratifying to 


me: unaltered, and in every respect | 


(except the furniture, which I think : 
was removed to Portici) the same as" 
it was eighteen hundred and fifty: 
years ago, when inhabited by him. ; 


There are many shops: in one, the | 


amphora, which held wine, is cu-: 
rious, and the marks of cups they | 
used upon the slab are distinctly ' 
seen ; a milk-shop, with the sign of 
a goat, is perfectly preserved, with 
the vessels in the front room, and! 
other shops in the same state. 

Rome has been a scene of the ut- 
most gaiety Jately, during the stay of 
the king of Naples. I was at three 


splendid balls given at the different 
palaces: we were obliged to appear 
in court-dresses, and the cardinals 
added much to the richness and 








eplendour of the party. The ladies 
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looked peculiarly striking, but they 
did not wear hoops as in the English 
court. There were French and 
English dances, and the fire-works 
surpassed all my expectations. Up- 
on the whole, the entertainments 
were very novel and very delightful. 

I am to be presented to the Pope; 
Cardinal Consalvi will fix the day, 
it is supposed 2d or 3d of next month, 
and I leave Rome the day after—a 
day that I most sincerely dread, for 
I am become so attached to the place 
and the people, I shall have a great 
struggle with myself. I should be 
the most ungrateful of human beings 
if I did not acknowledge the endless 
favours they have bestowed on me. 
[t is the place of all others for an 
artist, as he is sure to be highly ap- 
preciated and respected, and I shall 
speak of the country to the end of 
my days with the most fervent admi- 
ration. 

I forgot to thank you for your kind- 

ness in calling on Mr. West. I shall 
send the Transfiguration, which I 
think will make a stare in England, 
with other pictures, sketches and 


;!prints. There are also two large 


figures, and some porphyry and 
Egyptian granite slabs. G. H.H. 


The Transfiguration, so artlessly 
mentioned in this letter, and the ori- 
ginal finished sketch for the picture 
| presented to the Academy of St. 
Luke’s, are hourly expected in Eng- 
land, and we congratulate the lovers 
of the Fine Arts on the treat awaiting 
them by their exhibition. 

It will be the last relic of an ex- 
traordinary young man, whose ta- 
lents reflected alustre on the land of 
his birth, and whose premature 
death must be deeply lamented, as 
having deprived the arts of a bright 
genius, and his country of a splen- 
did name. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Har- 
low landed at Dover on the 13th of 
January. Within a few days of his 
return to town, panting for the cer- 
tain fame and glory which awaited 
him, full of the immediate realization 










































vot. 1.] 


of that vision which had glowed be- 
fore his eyes and inflamed his imagi- 
nation from the cradle, in a tumult 
of those ecstatic feelings which such 
an epoch in his life called forth—he 
was seized with that malady which, 
alas! proved mortal, and turned all 
this stirring of noble passion into a 
clod of senseless clay. Ah, misera- 
ble and short-sighted man! that lamp 
of genius which years of watchful- 
ness and toil have raised from its 
darkly glimmering to the blaze which 
illuminates the world, is extinguished 
in the moment of its most resplen- 
dent light—ithose ardent hopes which 
have cheered thee on through the 
rugged paths of life, but reach the o- 
pen and sunny brow of the eminence, 
up to which thou hast struggled, to en- 
able thee to cast one triumphant glance 
around, and find their fruition in the 
grave. That grave, indeed, is lofty as 
itis low—it partakes, and this is all 
thou hast achieved, of immortality, 
mingled with the common fate of thy 
kind. 

‘The disorder with which Mr. Har- 
low was attacked, did not at first 
threaten any consequence more se- 
rious than a few days confinement to 
the house. It was an attack of cy- 
nanche parotidcea, or what is vul- 
garly known by the name of the 
mumps. Unhappily, it seems to 
our apprehension, from perhaps an 
anxiety to get rid of so unpleasant 
an outward appearance, at an im- 
portant period for active exertion, 
the disease was checked and thrown 
inward. It speedily assumed a ve- 
ry dangerous aspect, the glands and 
throat being so completely swollen 
and ulcerated as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of administering nourishment 
of any kiud, and even of utterance. 
In this dreadful state the dying artist 
Jay for several days, endeavouring 
to express his wishes by writing on 
scraps of paper; and it is lamentable 
to say, that, till within a very short 


period of his death, it was not tho’t, 


necessary to call for the aid of the 
highest medical skill. Mortification 
had then commenced, and all human 
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assistance was too late. Without mean- 
ing a reproach of any kind to the 
persons who did attend his latest 
hours, it must ever be a source of 
heavy regret that he breathed his 
last without haying the advantage of 
any treatment superior to that which 
the knowledge of an apothecary sug- 
gested, or the consolation of any re- 
lative about his dying bed. No phy- 
siclan was consulted, and his only 
surviving sister, Mrs. White, though 
the wife of a medical gentleman, was 
left in ignorance of her brother’s si- 
tuation, while he expired in arms, 
however kindly spread, less dear 
and congenial to the awful moment, 
than those which nature demands as 
the fittest to clasp the body from the 
parting soul. | 

On the Tuesday week after his 
decease, which took place on the 
4thof February, the remains of this 
distinguished artist were buried in the 
vault of St. James’s Church, and 
the funeral was attended by his near- 
est relatives, and artists, among 
whom we only particularize Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey, to record that he, 
with a spirit truly liberal, offered his 
services, gratuitously, and unsolicit- 
ed, to finish the portraits which his 
lamented young friend had left in an 
unfinished state. 

It was rumoured that Mr. Harlow 
would have been admitted at once to 
the Royal Academy, had he survived 
a few months; but, on inquiry, we find 
that no such measure was contempla- 
ted, or could take place, consistently 
with the laws by which that body is 
governed, 

In person, Mr. H. was slight and 
well-proportioned—his countenance 
remarkably youthful, and his man- 
ners mild and pleasing. Auburn 
hair, and an almost boyish look, 
added to the wonder which his pro- 
ductions never failed to excite, and 
to the admiration of his superlative 
talents. Of his endowments, un- 
connected with the art which was 
his sole study and delight, we may 
speak more highly than could be ex- 
pected. is judgment on the lighter 
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appears, however, that, on a closer 
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literature of the day, on the drama 
and acting, was dictated by+a fine 
taste and a sound mind. In conver- 
sation he was generally agreeable, 
and frequently entertaining, from lit- 
tle sallies of wit and humour, which 
enliven argument and discussion.— 
He loved music, and entered into all 
the amusements of polished society 
with a relish whichseemed rather to 
belong to an idle than an industrious 
life, and an ease not often found im stu- 
dious men. ‘There is an unobtrusive 
portrait of him in the back-ground 
of his picture of the Kemble family, 
which we think might be singled 
from the group for an interesting en- 
graving. 

We have now closed our task. 
Posterity will do justice to his me- 
mory, and we trust that it will suffer 
no hurt from this sincere and just 
tribute of a warm friend of the living, 
and a sincere mourner for the dead. 

London Literary Gazette, March, 1819. 


TRAVELS rw ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Observations on a Journey from Con- 
staninople to Brussa and Mount 
Olympus, and theace back to Con- 
stantinople by the way of Nice and 
Nicodemia, By Joseph Von Ham- 
mer. Published at Pest. 


THE MOSQUES OF BRUSSA. 


Brussa, according to the accounts 
of its inhabitants and Turkish travel- 
lers, contains as. many Mosques as 
promenades, that is to say, one for 
every day in the year ; so that, as 
M. Von Hammer observes, the Mus- 
selman may every day find anew 
place for praying and walking. It 


examination, this number may be re- 
duced one half - - and the author, fol- 
lowing the rule he laid down with) 
respect to the promenades, coniines | 
himself to the description of twelve 
Mosques, or one for every month, in- 





stead of one for every day in the year. | 

‘¢ Phe largest and most beautiful | 
is, by way of distinction, called the. 
Great (Ula Jahmee.) It is situated: 


on the most elevated point -of ‘the | 





[vou. 1, 


city, and owing to its massy Walls and 
numerous cupolas, presents a most 
majestic appearance. It is the work 
of three Sultans, Murad, Bajazet, and 
Mohammed, each the,first of his name, 
It was begun by the first mentioned 
sovereign, continued by hisson, and 
completed by his grandson. » Each of 
these sovereigns likewise built a 
Mosque which bears his own name ; 
but the united efforts of all three pro- 
duced this monument of the first re- 
sidence of the Osmanic Sultans. The 
Great Mosque is a quadrangle, mea- 
suring about a hundred paces on each 
side.. The roof is surmounted by 
nineteen cupolas, which are so ar- 
ranged, that the space which would 
form the twentieth is occupied by a 
large circular window, through which 
the light descends. Immediately 
beneath this open cupola, in the 
centre of the Mosque, isa large quad- 
rangular water-basin. ‘Thus this vast 
and beautiful Mosque differs from all 
that are known in Constantinople; 
Adrianople or Cairo: for none are 
either lighted from the top, or re- 
freshed by a water-basin in the inte- 
rior. ‘The basin in the Great Mosque 
at Brussa receives the rays of the 
sun when in the zenith, and the tears 
of Heaven when it rains ; and whilst 
the birds warble on the outside of the 
brass-wire lattice work, which, ex- 
tending like a fishing net over the 
whole open space, prevents them 
from entering and building their nests 
in the interior of the Mosque, the 
fish swim tranguilly in the. basin, 
heedless of the net which the shadow 
of the lattice-work throws over the 
surface of the water. In addition to 
this, the Alcove of the Prayer-pro- 
claimer, and the pulpit* for the per- 
*JIn every great Mosque, where prayers 
are said on Fridays, there are two pulpits, one 
(the Meenter) for the Ahatid, or repeater of 
the prayers for the Sultan, andtheother (the 
Koors?) for the ordinary preacher. ‘The 
mer is very elevated, and is al ays next to the 


Mihrab, or grand altar ; the latter is low, and’ 


situated in some other part of the Mousque. 
The alcove, in which the Prayer-proclaimer 
repeats the prayers through the Mosque, af- 
ter they have resonnded from the minarets, 
is called Muhfil, which is also the name of the 
upper Mosque, appropriated to the Sultan. 
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formance of Friday-prayers, are re- 
markable for the style of their sculp- 
ture. ‘lhe carved work of the latter 
presents imitations of flowers, fruit, 
buds, foliage, tendrils, and the beau- 
tiful borders, for dresses embroider- 
ed in silk, . for which Brussa_ is 
greatly celebrated. Throughout the. 
whole Osmanic empire there is no- 
thing at all compared to this carved 
work, except that which ornaments 
the pulpit of Sinope. The quadran- 
cular pillars were formerly gilt from 
the floor upwards, and still, as well 
as the walls, exhibit inscriptions in 
immensely large characters, which 
may justly be termed caligraphic 
precepts. They consist of texts from 
the Koran, or epithets applied to the 
Deity ; as, for example, Ya Soobhan, 
(O. worthy of all praise) Ya Diyan, 
O, worthy ofall faith) Ya Mennan, 
to, all powerful) Ya Hannan, (O, all 
mercifal.) 

‘* The Mosque has three doors ; 
near that leading to the left is the 
place in which ‘the Sultan prays, 
which, as it is not elevated, is im- 
properly called an upper Mosque. 
The door on the right is called the 
Gate of Justice, Mehkeme Kapessee. 
The grand door, on the outside of 
which a stone sofa stands, is invari- 
ably called the Avbla-door, because it 
looks towards Kibla or Mecca, and 
the Mihrab, or grand altar, likewise 
stands in the same direction. The 
court-yard, or Harem, is comparative- 
ly neither so large nor so beautiful 
as those of other Mosques ; in the 
centre is a house. with a fountain 
for religious purifications, which was 
built by the celebrated Mufti Asis 
Efendi, (asingularly ambitious, artful, 
extravagant ‘and profligate charac- 
ter) during his banishment to Brus- 
sa: On each side of. the principal 
front, two great minarets are erected 





on immensely strong bases, and en- 
lirely detached from the main build- | 


ing. On the upper gallery of the 


minaret, on the heft hand side, which 
looks towards the Mehkeme, or Hall | 
of Justice, the architect has con-' 
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which was supplied from a spring 
on the summit of Olympus. ‘he 
machinery by which the water was 
raised has long since fallen into de- 
cay ; but heavy rains still fill the 
basin on the minaret, which, like a 
column, elevates the fountain, as it 
were to the clouds. he pipes of 
this spring, like the source of the 
funds for its foundation, are through 
mismanagement completely dried up. 
The funds were formerly so exten- 
sive that the floor was covered with 
costly carpets, and during the nights 
of the Ramasan the Mosque was 
lighted by seven hundred lamps.’ 

M. Von Hammer describes the 
gather Mosques in the order of their 
founders ; but we cannot accompany 
him through all the details into 
which he enters. The oldest of 
these edifices.is the Mosque of Ork- 
han, the second Sultan of the Osmans 
and the conqueror of Brussa. ‘This 
Mosque, which stands within the cas- 
tle, and which has singularly resisted 
the ravages of time and conflagra- 
tions, is now shut up and abandoned. 

‘Fhe Mosque of the son and suc- 
cessor of Osman, namely, Murad 1. 
stands on the west side of the town, 
in the quarter ofthe Old Baths. The 
architect was a Frank, and it has this 
peculiarity, that a College is inclu- 
ded in the same building. A hawk, 
well sculptured in stone, is placed 
on one of the arches, but the ingenu- 
ity of the workmanship is not sufti- 
cient to satisfy the Believers. They 
must have a miracle added. The 
story is, that a hawk belonging to 
Murad ‘I. having flown to this spot, 
he in vain called itto him. Finding 
that he could not prevail on it to 
recurn, he wished ‘* that it might sit 
there for ever.’ The obstinate 
hawk was immediately converted in- 
to stone, and remains there as a warn- 
ing against disloyalty and disobedi- 
ence. 

‘The Mosque of Sultan Bajilzet 
Yadirim is picturesquely situated at 
the eastern extremity of the town, 
| remote from any other building ; the 





structed a fountain, the water of. 


architecture is simple ; it has only 
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one door and one minaret. This, as 
well asthe great Mosque, was left 
unfinished by Bajazet. The com- 
pletion of these and many other great 
works, was interrupted by the battle 
of Angora, which he lost, and with it 
his liberty, for he died the prisoner 
of Timour. Near the Mosque is the 
Sultan’s sepulchre, equally solitary 
and detached. 

‘“The Mosque of Sultan Moham- 
med the First, in respect to the com- 
pleteness of the building, the costli- 
ness of the marble imitations, and the 
tasteful carved and engraved orna- 
ments, is certainly the finest in the 
Osmanic empire. Many oriental tra- 
vellers pronounce it to be the most 
beautiful in the world, but probably 
they never saw that master-piece of 
Arabian architecture, the Mosque of 
Cordova, nor the great Persian 
Mosques of the Moguls at Agra and 
Dehli. It is, however, unquestion- 
ably a perfect jewel of Saracen ar- 
chitecture. It has not, lke other 
Mosques, acourt-yard, hke a colon- 
nade, but immediately opposite to the 
entrance there is a simple terrace of 
white marble. The walls are co- 
vered externally with pieces of red, 
green, blue, yellow, black, and white 
marble, which at a distance give it 
the appearance of inlaid variegated 
mosaic work. ‘The ornaments of the 
window frames and door reach to the 
gable ofthe front, and consist of Ara- 
bian inscriptions, which are so ex- 
quisitely carved and polished, that 
the characters seem to be formed 
ef reflecting metal. But the finest 
part of the whole edifice is the door 
itself, which, from the redundancy 


~ and delicacy of its rich sculpture, ex- 


cites the astonishment of the behold- 
er. The founder devoted no less 
than three years to its completion, 
and expended on it forty thousand du- 
eats. Above the entrance the name 
of the founder is inscribed, as fol- 
lows, in gold characters, on an azure 
sround :—Sultan Mohammed I. the 
son of Sultan Bajazet I. the son of Sul- 
tan Murad [- The splendour” and 
taste of this structure, fully justifies 


[Vou. F. 


Osmanic historians apply to Sultan 
Mohammed ; the meaning of this word 
is something between the French 
petitmactre and the English gentle- 
man, and does not entirely corre- 
spondeither with the German Jun- 
ger Herr or Edler Junker. At the 
entrance of the Mosque, beneath the 
choir, over which the Sultan’s upper 
'Mosque is placed,’ the spectator is 
‘agreeably surprised by the chiaro- 
'seuro effect of the glittering pottery 


i'with which the walls are covered. 
‘The Mosaic formed of this pottery, 
‘or rather of Persian porcelain, re- 
| presents two large green curtains, 
|with a basket of flowers inthe cen- 
tre. The Mosque consists of three 
great rotundas, of which one torms 
the centre of the building, and the 
others the two wings. In the great 
Mosque tn the city, which was com- 
pleted by Sultan Mohammed, the pil- 
lars were gilt to the height of five or 
six feet ; and in this building the 
walls are covered with blue Persian 
porcelain, with inscriptions from the 
Koran in white enamel. The Mih- 





place of the European altar, is form- 
|ed of red marble, richly ornamented 
with sculpture, so that in artificial 
splendour it fully corresponds with 
the opposite door. This Mosque, 
together with the tomb of its founder, 
in its vicinity, is commonly called 
Yeshitl Imaret, or the green edifice, 
because the minarets and cupolas 
were formerly covered with green 
Persian porcelain, so that. when the 
sun shone they appeared like colon- 
nades and domes of glittering eme- 
rald. Being situated on a little emi- 
nence, it commands a view of the sur- 
rounding country ; and the Mosque it- 
self, which is one of the most stri- 
king ornaments of the city of Brussa, 
may-be seen from every point.” ; 

Between the Mosques of Sultans 
Mohammed I. and Bajazet I. there is 
an uncovered praying place, which 
from its beauty is deserving of par- 








the name of Tschelebi, which ‘the 


ral, or niche in which the Koran is_ 
| deposited, and which supplies the 


ticular notice. Within the walls are 
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some fine plane-tree plantations, and 
a delightful fountain, the water of 
which is so excellent, that it is con- 
veyed as far as Constantinople. 

The Mosque of Sultan Murad II. 
gives its name to a little suburb on 
the west side of Brussa. It is a spa- 
cleus building, surrounded by mau- 
soleums, chapels, schools, a depot 
for merchandize, (Khan) and a kitch- 
en for the poor, (/inaret) with gardens 
and vineyards. ‘he Mikrab and 
Minber, (altar and pulpit) the Wahfil 
for the prayer-proclaimer, and the 
Sultan, (alcove and oratory) are_in 
the old simple style of architecture. 
From the inscription it appears to 
have been built in the year 850, or 
1495 of the Christian era. The 
plane-trees with which the edifice is 
surrounded seem to vie witb the lof- 
tiness of its minarets. 

Emir Sultan’s Mosque, which 
stands on an eminence, was destroyed 
by. fire at the commencement of the 
present century, and rebuilt by Sul- 
tan Selim III. I[t gives its name to 
the suburb in which it is situated. 

The Mosque of Molla Arab Jebbari 
is built on the model of the great 
Mosque, but ona reduced scale. It 
stands on rising ground, and com- 
mands a fine prospect. 

‘The Mosque of Kadi Khadawend- 
kiar, or the Judge Sultea Murad I, 
is situated in the subucb of Chekird- 
she; it is shaded by majestic trees, 
which rise as high as its cupolas. 
The pillars which support its arched 
avenues are collected from ancient 
ruins. They are formed of marble 
of varieas colors, and are ranged 
without any uniformity in regard to 
the various orders of architecture. 

‘¢ The Mosque of Uftadi Efendi, as 
well as that of Sultan Orchan, stands 
within the castle ; and, at some dis- 
tance from the town, on the declivity- 
of Olympus, is the Mosque built by 
Mufti Abdollotif, which is remarka- 
ble for the fine prospect it commands, 


and likewise for having been the resi- | 


dence of the great Turkish poet Mol- 

Ja Khosrefl, who, amidst the groves 

and fountains, of Olympus, sang his. 
Yo. lL = 
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romantic poem of Khesru and Sherin 
in competition withthe great Persian 
poet Nisam:.—London Literary Ga- 
zetle. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


MUSIC IN GERMANY DURING THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


In a fofmer Elector of Bavaria’s 
collection of music, during the above 
century, was to be found, among 
innumerable Italian composers, ma- 
ny works of German masters at that 
period. Music, indeed, among the 
Germans, has long made a part of 
general education : able professors 
of all countries have been patronized 
by the German Princes ; and their 
present instrumental music may be 
looked on as superior to-every other 
in Europe. Henry Isaac, one par- 
ticularly well skilled in counterpoint, 
published some excellent specimens 
of composition in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 
of the church of San Giovanni, at 
florence, and was the first who set 
the songs of Lorenzo de Medici, in 
three parts, for a grand processional 
masquerade, He flourished about 
1475. 

Numerous treatises on music were 
published by succeeding theorists 
and composers ; how much the mu- 
siclans of Germany were enlighten- 


ed by them, we cannot pretend to 
determine. The learned musician 


and bookselier, Rhaw, printed at 
Wittemberg, in 1538, Select Harmo- 
ny for Four Voices, consisting of two 
Latin Passiones, with Masses, and 
Lamentations of Jeremiah ; and in 
1544 he published one hundred and 
twenty-three German sacred songs, 
for the use of schools. 
Alexander Utendal published, in 
1570, Sacred Songs for Five and Six 
Voices, besides Masses, Motets, and 
French Songs, Several curious par- 
ticulars concerning the use of music 
in Germany during that century, 
may be gathered from Montaigne, 


te was Maestro di Capella: 
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one door and one minaret. This, as 
well asthe great Mosque, was left 
unfinished by Bajazet. The com- 
pletion of these and many other great 
works, was interrupted by the battle 
of Angora, which he lost, and with it 
his liberty, for he died the prisoner 
of Timour. Near the Mosque is the 
Sultan’s sepulchre, equally solitary 
and detached. 

‘““The Mosque of Sultan Moham- 
med the First, in respect to the com- 
pleteness of the building, the costli- 
ness of the marble imitations, and the 
tasteful carved and engraved orna- 
ments, is certainly the finest in the 
Osmanic empire. Many ortental tra- 
vellers pronounce it tobe the most 
beautiful in the world, but probably 


they never saw that master-piece of 
Arabian architecture, the Mosque of 


Cordova, nor the great Persian 
Mosques of the Moguls at 4gra and 
Dehli. It is, however, unquestion- 
ably a perfect jewel of Saracen ar- 
chitecture. It has not, Ike other 
Mosques, acourt-yard, lke a colon- 
nade, but immediately opposite to the 


entrance there is a simple terrace of 


white marble. The walls are co- 
vered externally with pieces of red, 
green, blue, yellow, black, and white 
marble, which at a distance give it 
the appearance of inlaid variegated 
mosaic work. ‘The ornaments of the 
window frames and door reach to the 
gable ofthe front, and consist of Ara- 
bian inscriptions, which are so ex- 
quisitely carved and polished, that 
the characters seem to be formed 
of reflecting metal. But the finest 
part of the whole edifice is the door 
itself, which, from the redundancy 


~ and delicacy of its rich sculpture, ex- 


cites the astonishment of the behold- 
er. The founder devoted no less 
than three years to its completion, 
and expended on it forty thousand du- 
cats. Above the entrance the name 
of the founder is inscribed, as fol- 
lows, in gold characters, on an azure 
sround :—Sultan Mohammed I. the 
son of Sultan Bajazet I. the son of Sul- 
tan Murad I. The splendour’ and 
taste of this structure, fully justifies 


[Vou. r, 


the name of Tschelebt, which ‘the 
Osmanic historians apply to Sultan 
Mohammed ; the meaning of this word 
is something between the French 
petitmactre and the English gentle- 
man, and does not entirely corre- 
spond either with the German Jun- 
ger Herr or Edler Junker. At the 
entrance of the Mosque, beneath the 
choir, over which the Sultan’s upper 
Mosque } is placed,’ the spectator is 
agreeably surprised by the chiaro- 
_scuro effect of the glittering pottery 
‘with which the walls are covered, 
|r he Mosaic formed of this pottery, 
‘or rather of Persian porcelain, re- 
/presents two large green curtains, 
with a basket of flowers in the cen- 
tre. ‘The Mosque consists of three 
great rotundas, of which one torms 
the centre of the building, and the 
others the two wings. In the great 
Mosque tn the city, which was com- 
pleted by Sultan Mohammed, the pil- 
lars were gilt to the height of five or 
six feet ; and in this building the 
walls are covered with blue Persian 
porcelain, with inscriptions from the 
Koran in white enamel. The Mth- 





‘ral, or niche in which the Koran is 
/ deposited, and which supplies the 


place of the European altar, is form- 
ed of red marble, richly ornamented 
with sculpture, so that in artificial 
splendour it fully corresponds with 
the opposite door. This Mosque, 
together with the tomb of its founder, 
in its vicinity, is commonly called 
Yeshtl Iinaret, or the green: edifice, 
because the minarets “anid cupolas 
were formerly covered with green 
Persian porcelain, sothat when the 
sun shone they appeared like colon- 
nades and domes of glittering eme- 
rald. Being situated on a little emi- 
nence, it commands a view of the sur- 
rounding country ; and the Mosque it- 
self, which is one of the most stri- 
king ornaments of the city of Brussa, 
may-be seen from every point.” 
Between the Mosques of Sultans 





Mohammed I. and Bajazet I. there is 
an uncovered praying place, which 
from its beauty is deserving of par- 





ticulur notice. Within the walls are 
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some fine plane-tree plantations, and 
a delightful fountain, the water of 
which is so excellent, that it is con- 
veyed as far as Constantinople. 

The Mosque of Sultan Murad II. 
gives its name to a little suburb on 
the west side of Brussa. It is a spa- 
cieus building, surrounded by mau- 
soleums, chapels, schools, a depot 
for merchandize, (Khan) and a kitch- 
en for the poor, (Jaret) with gardens 
and vineyards. ‘The Mikrab and 
Minber, (altar and pulpit) the Vah/fil 
for the prayer-proclaimer, and the 
Sultan, (alcove and oratory) are_in 
the old simple style of architecture. 
From the inscription it appears to 
have been built in the year 850, or 
1495 of the Christian era. The 
plane-trees with which the edifice is 
surrounded seem to vie witb the lof- 
tines of its minarets. 

Emir Sultan’s Mosque, which 
stands on an eminence, was destroyed 
by fire at the commencement of the 
present century, and rebuilt by Sul- 
tan Selim III. It gives its name to 
the suburb in which it is situated. 

The Mosque of Molla drab Jebbari 
is built on the model of the great 
Mosque, but ona reduced scale. It 
stands on rising ground, and com- 
mands a fine prospect. 

The Mosque of Kadi Khadawend- 
kiar, or the Judge Sultea Murad I. 
is situated in the subucd of Chekird- 
she; it is shaded by majestic trees, 
which rise as high as its cupolas. 
The pillars which support its arched 
avenues are collected from ancient 
ruins. They are formed of marble 
of varieas colors, and are ranged 
without any uniformity in regard to 
the various orders of architecture. 

‘¢ The Mosque of Uftadi Efendi, as 
well as that of Sultan Orchan, stands 
within the castle ; and, at some dis- 


tance from the town, on the declivity. 


of Olympus, is the Mosque built by 
Mufti Abdollotif, which is remarka- 
ble for the fine prospect it commands, 
and likewise for having been the resi- 
dence of the great Turkish poet Mol- 
Ja Khosreff, who, amidst the groves 
and fountains. of Olympus, sang his 
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romantic poem of Khesru and Sherin 
in competition withthe great Persian 
poet Nisam:.—London Literary Ga- 
zetle. 


i 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC IN GERMANY DURING THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


In a fofiner Elector of Bavaria’s 
collection of music, during the above 
century, was to be found, among 
innumerable Italian composers, ma- 
ny works of German masters at that 
period. Music, indeed, among the 
Germans, has long made a part of 
general education : able professors 
of all countries have been patronized 
by the German Princes ; and their 
present instrumental music may be 
looked on as superior to-every other 
in Europe. Henry Isaac, one par- 
ticularly well skilled in counterpoint, 
published some excellent specimens 
of composition in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was Maestro di Capella 
of the church of San Giovanni, at 
florence, and was the first who set 
the songs of Lorenzo de Medici, in 
three parts, for a grand processional 
masquerade. He flourished about 
1475. 

Numerous treatises on music were 
published by succeeding theorists 
and composers ; how much the mu- 
sicians of Germany were enlighten- 
ed by them, we cannot pretend to 
determine. The learned, musician 
and bookselier, Rhaw, printed at 
Wittemberg, in 1538, Select Harmo- 
ny for Four Voices, consisting of two 
Latin fassiones, with Masses, and 
Lamentations of Jeremiah ; and in 
1544 he published one hundred and 
twenty-three German sacred songs, 
for the use of schools. 

Alexander Utendal published, in 
1570, Sacred Songs for Five and Six 
Voices, besides Masses, Motets, and 
French Songs. Several curious par- 
ticulars concerning the use of music 
in Germany during that century, 
may be gathered from Montaigne, 
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who travelled through that empire 
in 1580. Speaking of Kempten, in 
Bavaria, he says, ‘* The church of 
this city, which is Lutheran, is well 
served; for on Thursday morning, 
though it was not a holy day, mass 
was celebrated in the Abbey, with- 
out the gates, in the same manner 
as at Notre Dame, in Paris, on 
Easter day, with music and organs, 
at which none but the priesthood 
were present.”? Once at a Lutheran 
church, Montaigne says, he heard 
one of the ministers preach to a ve- 
ry thin congregation: when he had 
done, a psalm was sung in German, 
to a melody like that of the French. 
At each stave the organ played ad- 
mirably in unison, and responsive 
to the singing. As a new married 
coupse went out of the church they 
were followed by violins and tabors : 
the violin was then a common instru- 
ment in Germany. 

Chimes were common in Bavaria 
at a very early period, from whence 
they were brought into the Low 
Countries. Montaigne also gives an 
account of the chaunter, or directar 
of the singing in the Lutheran 
churches. Two seats, he said, 
were placed, one for the minister 
and for the preacher, and another 
below for the person that led off the 
psalm. After each verse the con- 
gregation waited till he had pitched 
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but he sang and played the lute to 
admiration. Diffident of his own 
great abilities, and but little thirsty 
of fame, Agricola, however, pub- 
lished but few of his works, though 
they were, in fact, very numerous. 
He was born at Basthon, a small 
town in Friseland, near Groningen, 
and died at the age of forty-three. 


STATE OF MUSIC IN FRANCE DURING 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


How active soever the French 
may be in the cultivation of the arts, 
yet we find music making but a tardy 
progress among them during the 
sixteenth century. Before the reign 
of Francis I. nothing that was un- 
connected with the art of war was 
thought worthy of attention : dancing 
itself was animated only by the fife 
and the drum, and even architelars 
gave no other form to the regal pa- 
lace but that of a fortress. Howe- 
ver, according to Marot, the spinnet 
seems to have been an instrument 
in very general use among the French 
ladies at an early period: in the 
dedication of his version of the Psalms 
in the sixteenth century, he tells 
them, that he hopes divine hymns 
will supersede love songs, and fill 
their apartments with the praise of 
Jehovah, in accompanying them on 
the spinnet. 


There are very few celebrated 








and began the next; then they all 
sang together péle-méle, right or 


wrong, as loud as ever they could. | 


An organ, we believe, is still sub- 
sisting in St. Martin’s church, at 
Groningen, in North Holland, which 
was made by the celebrated Rodolph 
Acricola, in 1485 5; and contains, 
amongst its stops, some of the sweet- 
est toned pipes ever heard. It may 
not be unpleasing to our réaders to 
peruse a’short account of this distin- 
guished person, whom Erasmus 
places amongst the first of. mortals. 
He was a prodigy of science and 

literature, a great philosopher, and 
understood Latin, Greek, and He- 





names among the French composers 
of this period ; and this paucity of 
the musicians of France cannot have 
been occasioned by mental relaxa- 
tion, indolence, or want of feeling : 


tivated, cherished, and pursued with 
ardour and enthusiasm, and thatin 
a manner unequalled in every other 
nation ; but from the death of Fran- 
cis I, to the suppression of the league, 
during the reign of Henry IV. the 
kingdom never enjoyed that internal 
tranquillity so requisite to the for- 
warding the progress of the arts.— 
The reign of Francis. I. was: tre- 
quently turbulent. and unfortunate ; 








brew: he not only set in four parts 
many hymns in his own. language, 





Nae were few great musicians at 
I his capital, yet thes@ existed many 


their national poetry had been cul- 
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excellent masters of harmony, par- 
ticularly in the Low Countries. 

John d’Etree, a performer on the 
hautbois, who was in the service of 
Charles [X. published four books of 
Denseries ; and the name of Crespel 
appears in many of the last collec- 
tions of motets and songs. that were 
published about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

Ronsard, the. favourite bard of 
France during the reigns of Henry 
I]. Francis Il. Charles [X. and Hen- 
ry Ill. had his songs frequently set 
to music: at his death the burial 
service was new set, in parts, and 
in florid counterpoint, accompanied 
with instruments instead of canto- 
fermo, and sung by all the best sing- 
ers in France ; those in his Majes- 
ty’s service being there by royal 
command. Ronsard was himself fond 
of music, and sang very agreeably. 

There was also another poet of 
high celebrity at that time, a friend 
of Ronsard, by name John Anthony 
Baif, who set his own verses to mu- 
sic, in counterpoint, or music in 
parts: of this kind he published, in 
1561, twelve hymns, and in 1578, 
several books of songs, all in four 
parts, and of which the words and 
music were entirely his own. Baif 
was allowed to be as good a musician 
as he was a poet: he established an 
academy, or concert, at his house 
in the suburbs of Paris, where the 
performance was frequently honour- 
ed by the presence of the king and 
the principal personages about the 
court. Charles IX. was as fond of 
music as Nero, and other princes, 
whose reigns have been equally ex- 
ecrated with that of the Gallic mon- 
arch ; it delighted their ears, but 
could not soften or amend their 
hearts. Many musicians were pa- 
tronized by Charles, in particular 
his valet de chambre, who was a ce- 
lebrated organist. Granier, a fa- 
mous composer, dedicated several 
hymns, proses, canticles, and songs, 
to Queen Margaret, the sister of 
Charles IX. We find, in Mersen- 


nus, avery curious description of a’ 
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viol sufficiently spacious to contain 
a number of young pages, who sung 
the most delightful airs, while he 
who played the bass part on the viol, 
sung the tenor, which formed a com- 
plete concert in three parts, which 
Granier used to perform before 
Queen Margaret. Antoine Subiet, 
surnamed Cardot, a singer, stood so 
high in the king’s favour, that in that 
year, so fatal to the Protestants, 
1672, Charles made him Bishop of 
Montpellier. 

The lute was the most favourite 
instrument in France, as well as in 
the other kingdoms in Europe, about 
the end of the sixteenth century.— 
James and Charles Heddington, na- 
tives of Scotland, were excellent 
performers on that instrument ; they 
were in high favour with Henry IV. 

The violin was brought into esti- 
mation at the court of France by 
the arrival of Baltazarina, a fine 
performer on it; who, at the head 
of a band of violin players, was 
sent from Piedmont, by Marshal 
Brissac, to. Catherine de Medicis, 
and appointed by that Princess to be 
her valet de chambre and superinten- 
dent of her music. Baltazarini con- 
tributed greatly to the amusement 
of the royal family and nobility in 
suggesting magnificent plans, machi- 
wery, and decorations for ballets 
and entertainments, with dramatic 
representations : and Henry III. 
having, in 1581, married his tavour- 
ite minion, Joyeuse, to Mademoiselle 
de Vaudemont, sister to his queen, 
the kingdom was almost ruined by 
the expenses of balls, masquerades, 
tilts, and tournaments, the expense 
of which was estimated at four mil- 
lions, one single fete having cost 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, or six millions of the pre- 
sent French livres. The queen, 
likewise, in honour of her sister’s 
nuptials, gave an entertainment at 
the Louvre, in which was exhibited 
a ballet, called Ceres and her Nymphs, 
with exquisite music, composed by 
Claude le Jeune.. The famous Pied- 
montese performer invented the en- 
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trées of the ballet, in which were 
blended together poetry, music, and 
dancing. 

A great number of Italian musi- 
cians had followed Catherine de Me- 
dicis into France, and then it was that 
the French began to change their 
rude and simple measure to imitate 
the Italians both in vocal and instru- 
mental music: this music gave ex- 
pression to their pageants, and tinc- 
tured them with a softness and grace 
hitherto unknown; it gave to the 
native sprightliness of their dances 
an ease and eleganéé which were 
only wanting to render the French 
the best dancers in Europe. The 
dancing at the costly fete given by 
ihe queen of Henry [I]. was superb ; 
as may be easily judged by the tunes 
which have been preserved, and 
which were all accented, and mark- 
ed with equal symmetry to those of 
the present times. 

It is related of Foustina, the cele- 
brated singer, and wife of Hasse, 
that inher way through Paris to 
England, being carried to the seri- 
ous French Opera, she remained 
silent for a full half hour, and then 
cried out, ‘* But when shall we have 
an air?’ So confounded then were 
airs and recitatives at this theatre. 
The ballet at the fete given at the 
nuptials of Joyeuse, was s long before 
the invention of recitative. 

All professors, however, regard 
Baltazarini as an excellent musician, 
and it must be remembered that he 
did not compose the music for the 
above ballet, but only acted, on that 
occasion, as ballet master. The in- 
struments employed in the service 
of this music were des orgues douces. 
In the roof of the building were 
placed ten bands of music of differ- 
ent kinds ; and the instruments men- 
tioned are hautboys, cornets, sack- 
buts, violincelli’, lates, lyres, flutes, 
and the flageolet played by Le Sieur 
Juvigny, its first inventor, The 
bands made up of these instruments 
served sometimes as echoes to. the 
singers. ‘T'here were other’ per- 


fvot.t. 


between the songs. Ten violins 
came in, five of aside, to play the 
first entrée of the ballet; these did 
not accompany the singers, but 
were merely for the dancers.—La 
Belle Assemblée. 


ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON, &e. 


Extracted from a private letter from 
Geneva. 


[We received several private [etters in the 
course of the last autumn from a friend. trae 
velling on the Continent, and among others 
the following, which we give to the public on 
account of its containing anecdotes of an indi- 
vidual, concerning whom the most trifling cir- 
cumstances, if they tend to mark even the mi- 
nor features of his mind, cannot. fail of being 
considered important and valuable by those 
who know how to appreciate his erratie but 
transcendent genius.}—Ed. New Monthiy 
Magazine, London, April, 1819, 


‘‘ | breathe freely in the neighbour- 
hood of this lake ; the ground upon 
which I tread has been subdued from 
the earliest ages ; the principal ob- 
jects which immediately strike my 
eye, bring to my recollection, scenes, 
in which man acted the hero and 
was the chief object ofinterest. Not 
to look back to earlier times of bat- 
tles and sieges, here is the bust of 
Rousseau—here is a house with an 
inscription denoting that the Gene- 
van philosopher first drew breath 
under its roof. A little out of the 
town is Ferney, the residence of 
Voltaire ; where that wonderful, 
though certainly in many respects 
contemptible, character, received, 


pilgrims, not only from his own na- 


ries of Europe. Here too is Bon- 
net’s abode, and, a few steps be- 
yond, the house of that. astonishing 
woman, Madame de Stael ; perhaps 
the first of her sex who has really 
proved its often claimed equality 
with the nobler man. We have had 
before, women who have written in- 
teresting novels and poems, in which 





formers for the interludes, or pieces 





characters has availed them; but 


like the hermits of old, the visits of 


tion, but from the farthest bounda-’ 


| their tact at observing drawing-room - 
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never since the days of Heloise have | 
those faculties which are peculiar to | 
man, been developed as the possible | 
‘inheritance of woman. Though even | 
here, as in the case of Heloise, our: 
sex have not been backward in al-! 
leging the existence of an Abeilard | 
in the person of M. Schlegel as the | 
inspirer of her works. But to pro-| 
ceed: Upon the same side of the’ 
lake, Gibbon, Bonnivard, Bradshaw, | 
and others, mark, as it were, the. 
stages for our progress ; whilst upon 

the other side, there is one house’ 
built by Diodati, the friend of Mil-| 
ton, which has contained within its: 
walls, for several months, that poet’ 
whom we have so often read toge- 
ther, and who, if human passions re- 
main the same, and human feelings, 
like chords, on being swept by na-| 
ture’s impulses, shall vibrate as be- 
fore—will be placed by posterity in! 
the first rank of our English Poets. 
You must have heard, or the Third 
Canto of Childe Harold will have 
informed you, that Lord Byron resi- 





ded many months in this neighbour- 
hood, I went with some friends a | 
few days ago, after having seen Fer- 
ney, to view this mansion. I trod 
the floors with the same feelings of 
awe and respect as we did, together, 


those of Shakspeare’s dwelling at 


Stratford. Isat down ina chair of: 
the saloon, and satisfied myself that I 
was resting on what he had made his 
constant seat. 1 found a servant 
there who had lived with him ; she, 
however, gave me but little informa- 
tion. She pointed out his bed-cham- 
ber upon the same level as the sa- 
loon and dining-room, and informed 
me that he retired to rest at three, 
got up at two, and employed himseif 
a long time over his toilette ; that he 
never went to sleep without a pair 
of pistols and a dagger by his side, 
and that he never eat animal food. | 
He apparently spent some part of 
every day upon the lake in an Eng- 
lish boat. ‘There is a balcony from 
the saloon which looks upon the 
lake and the mountain Jura ; and, | 
imagine, that it must have been hence 
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he contemplated the storm so mag- 
nificently described in the Third 
Canto ; for you have from herea 
most extensive view of all the points 
he has therein depicted. I can fan- 
cy him, like the scathed pine, whilst 
all around was sunk to repose, still 
waking to observe, what gaye but a 
weak image of the storms which had 
desolated his own breast : 


The sky is changed !—and such a change ; 
Oh, night ! 

And storm and darkness, ye are wond’rous 
strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags 


among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone 
cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a 
tongue, 


And Jura answers thro’ her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who eall to her 
aloud ! 


And this is in the night :—Most glorious 
night ! 

Thou wer’t not sent for slumber ! let me be 

A sharer in thy far and fieree delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of me ! 

How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain eomes dancing to tie 
earth ! 

And now again “tis black—and now the 
glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain 
mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earth- 

quake’s birth. 


Now where the swift Rhine cleaves his way 
between 

Heights which appear, as levers who have 
parted 

In haste, whose mining depths so inter- 
vene, 

That they can meet no more, tho’ broken- 
hearted ; : 

Tho’ in their souls which thus eaéh othe: 
thwarted, 

Love was the very root of the fond rage 

Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then 
departed—— 

Itself expired, but leaving them an age 

Of years all winter——war within themselves to 

wage. 


I went down to the little port, if I 
may use the expression, wherein his 
vessel used to lay, and conversed 
with the cottager who had the care 
of it. You may smile, but I have 
my pleasure in. thus helping my per- 
sonification of the individual I admire, 
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by attaining to the knowledge of 
those circumstances which were dai- 
ly around him. I have made nu- 
merous inquiries in the town con- 
cerning him, but can learn nothing. 
He only went into society there 
once, when M. Pictet took him to the 
house of a lady to spend the evening. 
They say he is avery singular man, 
and seem to think him very uncivil. 
Amongst other things they relate, 
that having invited M. Pictet and 
Bonstetten to dinner, he went on the 
lake to Chillon, leaving a gentleman 
who travelled with him to receive 
them, and make his apologies. Ano- 
ther evening, being invited to the 
house of Lady D H 
he promised to attend, but upon ap- 
proaching the windows of her lady- 
ship’s villa, and perceiving the room 
to be full of company, he put down 
his friend, desiring him to plead his 
excuse, and immediately returned 
home. This will serve as a contra- 
diction to the report which you tell 
me is current in England, of his hav- 
ing been avoided by his countrymen 
on the continent. The case hap- 
pens to be directly the reverse, as 
he has been generally sought after by 
them, though on most occasions, ap- 
parently without success. Itis said, 
indeed, that upon paying his first vi- 
sit at Coppet, following the servant 
who had announced his name, he 
was surprised to meet a lady carried 
out fainting ; but before he had been 
seated many minutes, the same lady, 
who had been so affected at the 
sound of his name, returned and con- 
versed with him a considerable time 
—such is female curiosity and affec- 
tation ! He visited Coppet frequent- 
ly, and of course associated there 
with several of his countrymen, who 
evinced no reluctance to meet him 
whom his enemies alone would re- 
present as an outcast. 

Though I have been so unsuccess- 
ful in this town, I have been more 
fortunate in my inquiries elsewhere. 
There is a society three or four 
miles from Geneva, the centre of 











which is the Countess of Breuss, a! 
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Russian lady, well acquainted with 
the agrémens de la Société, and who 
has collected them round herself at 
her mansion. It was chiefly here, 
find, that the gentleman who tra- 
velled with Lord Byron, as phy- 


sician, sought for society. He used 


almost every day to cross the lake 
by himself, in one of their flat-bot- 
tomed boats, and return after passing 
the evening with his friends about 
eleven or twelve at night, often 
whilst the storms were raging in the 
circling summits of the mountains 
around. As he became intimate, 
from long acquaintance, with several 
of the families in this neighborhood, 
I have gathered from their accounts 
some excellent traits of his lordship’s 
character, which | will relate to you 
at some future opportunity. I must, 
however, free him from one impu- 


tation attached to him—of having’ in , 


his house two sisters as the parta- 
kers of his revels. This is, like 
many other charges which have been 
brought against his lordship, entirely 
destitute of truth. His only com- 
panion was the physician I have al- 
ready mentioned. The report ori- 
ginated from the following circum- 
stance: Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelly, a 
gentleman well known for extrava- 
gance of doctrine, and for his daring 
in their profession, even to sign 
himself with the title of A@ecos in the 
Album at Chamouny, having taken a 
house below, in which he resided 
with Miss M. W. Godwin) and Miss 
Clermont, (the daughters of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Godwin, they were fre- 
quently visitors at Diodati, and were 
often seen upon the lake with his 
lordship, which gave rise tothe re- 
port, the truth of which is here po- 
sitively denied. 

Among other things which the la- 
dy, from whom I procured these 
anecdotes, related to me, she men- 
tioned the outline of a ghost story by 
Lord Byron. It appears that one 
evening, Lord B., Mr. P. B. Shelly, 
the two'ladies, and the gentleman 
above alluded to, after having peru- 
sed a German work, which was en- 
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titled Phantasmagoriana, began re- 
lating ghost stories ; when his lord- 
ship, having recited the beginning of 
Christabel, then unpublished, the 
whole took so strong a hold of Mr. 
Shelly’s mind, that he suddenly start- 
ed up and ran out of the room. The 
physician and Lord Byron followed, 
and discovered him leaning against 
a mantlepiece, with cold drops of 
perspiration trickling down his face. 
After having given him something to 
refresh him, upon inquiring into ‘the 
cause of his alarm, they found that 
his wild imagination having pictured 
to him the bosom of one of the ladies 
with eyes, (which was reported ofa 
Jadyin the neighborhood where he 
lived) he was obliged to. leave the 
room in order to destroy the impres- 
sion. It was afterwards proposed, 
in the course of conversation, that 
each of the company present should 
write a tale depending upon some su- 
pernatural agency, which was under- 
taken by Lord B., the physician, 
and Miss M. W. Godwin. My friend, 
the lady above referred to, had in her 
possession the, outline of each of 
these stories ; I obtained them asa 
great favour, and herewith forward 
them to you, as I was assured you 
would feel as much curiosity as my- 
self, to peruse the ebauches of so 
great a genius, and those immediate- 
ly under his influence.” 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir—Your benevolent exertions 
to improve the situation of the pri- 
soners in our gaols, lead me to hope 
that you will insert in an early num- 
ber of your Magazine the following 
account of the good effects of im- 
proved prison discipline and of mild 
laws, exhibited in«the economy of 
the prisons of Philadelphia. It is 
taken from a pamphlet entitled <4 
Comparative View of Mild and San- 
gunary Laws, &c. by the Duc de Li- 


ancourt,”’ 
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In 1776 the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania undertook the reformation 
of the Penal Laws: they reserved 
the punishment of death, which had 
been inflicted on almost every spe- 
cies of theft, for murder, and a. few 
other great crimes ; and, for smaller 
offences, substituted in ‘ite stead—- 
whipping, imprisonment, and public 
labour. ‘The experience of a few 
years demonstrated the numberless 
inconveniences of public labour : 
crimes became so numerous that the 
prisons were found incompetent to 
contain the increasing number of the 
convicted. At this period, some of 
the most respectable citizens of 
Philadelphia formed themselves into 
a society, with the view of alleviat- 
ing the miseries of the prisons, of 
ascertaining their defects, and of 
pointing out to the government the 
prevailing abuses. ‘I’his society was 
the occasion of an additional mitiga- 
tion of the penal code. In 1790 the 
legislature avalished the punishment 
of public labour, of mutilation, and 
of whipping ; and substituted, in their 
stead, imprisonment, fine, and repa- 
ration for the crime committed. ‘The 
same law gave it in charge to a 
board of inspectors to make (with 
the approbation of the judges, &c.)} 
such alterations as might be neces- 
sary for the internal management of 
the prisons. Regulations were spee- 
dily concerted, and, the necessary 
alterations in the buildings being 

made, the new discipline commenc- 
ed. The trials already made have 
so fully answered expectation, that, 
during the last year, the legislature 
has proceeded toa further mitiga- 
tion of its penal code, and has con- 
fined the punishment of death to pre- 
meditated murder. 

It is only in that part of the Phi- 
ladelphia prison. which is appropri- 
ated to convicts that the new. disci- 
pline has. at present been introduc- 
ed, Those convicts who are con- 
demned for crimes heretofore pun- 
ishable with death, are always sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement during 
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convicts who are not under solitary 
confinement have work assigned 
them, adapted to their strength and 
capacity. Every one is paid in pro- 
portion to his labour: out of the 
profits, the prisoner is obliged to pay 
his board, and the price or hire of 
the instruments he uses ; he pays, al- 
so, the expenses of prosecution, and 
a fine, as a reparation of his crime. 
As the prisoner is never put in Irons ; 
as blows, ill-treatment, and threats, 
are strictly forbidden ; as, in fine, 
the whole discipline ef this house of 
correction tends to make it a house 
of amendment ; the office of gaoler 
cannot be repugnant to the feelings 
of a well-inclined individual. The 
salary is a very good one, and the 
wages of the under oflicers sufficient 
for their stations. The frequent 
visits of the inspectors ensure, in 
some measure, the integrity of the 
keepers, and prevent every species 
ef exaction. The prisoners are 
never permitted the use of ferment- 
ed liquors ; laughing, singing, baw!- 
yng, and mutual reproaches, are pro- 
hibited, and long conversations. ‘he 
turnkeys are constantly parading in 
the passages, in the courts, and 
among the prisoners. ‘The pri- 
soners are punished for disobedi- 
ence to the orders of the house, and 
for idleness, by solitary confinement, 
inflicted by the gaoler ; who 1s obli- 
ged, as soon as possible, to report 
what he has done to the inspectors. 
Thisis the only punishment known in 
the gaol : the gaoler and turnkeys are 
forbidden even to carry sticks, lest, 

inthe moment of passion, they should 
strike a prisoner, and break in upon 
that system of tranquillity and impar- 
tial justice from which is expected 
so much benefit. The new regimen 
has produced a remarkable change 
in the health of the prisoners, which 
is evident in the physician’s bill, 
which formerly amounted to two or 
three hundred dollars per quarter, 
but at present seldom rises above 
forty. The prisoners have religious 
instruction afforded them, and reli- 
gious books are given to those whe 
request them. 
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The inspectors are permitted to 
petition the governor for the pardon 
of prisoners. ‘They make use of 
this privilege whenever they think 
themselves well assured of the 
amendment of the convict, and that 
he has acquired a sufficient sum of 
money by his labour, or has the 
means of subsistence in his family, 
The convicts, on leaving the prison, 
receive the overplus of their gains, 
There are some who dispose of their 
profits even during the time of their 
imprisonment for the maintenance of 
their families ; and such have been 
the admirable fruits of the new dis- 
cipline, that, out of those who leave 


the gaol, whether in consequence of 


a pardon, or on the expiration of 
their sentence, not above two in a 
hundred ever return to it; while, 
under the old system, the prisons 
were filled with confirmed criminals, 
who carried out more vices than 
they brought in, and were continual- 
ly returning to their fetters, till they 
terminated their existence on the 
scaffold. 

The mitigation of the severity of 
the laws renders the certainty of 
punishment much greater. When 
the punishment is proportioned to 
the offence, juries are less averse to 
investigate and admit the proofs of 
guilt : the executive, also, has no suf- 
ficient motive to pardona_ convict 
previous to the execution of his 
sentence, since he has the power of 
doing it at any time after the crimi- 
nal has demonstrated that he is wor- 
thy of the indulgence. ‘This cer- 
tainty of punishment has already 
proved a great check upon criminal- 
ity. The regularity and order of 
the prison, and the uninterrupted 
and unrelaxed strictness of the dis- 
cipline to which the prisoners are 
subjected, contribute to the same 
end, The arbitrary rule and bru- 
tality of gaolers ; fetters put on or 
withdrawn according to caprice ; 
oaths and invectives indiscriminately 
dealt out, and exactions extorted 
from the prisoners in the former 
management of the gaols; were ill, 
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but, in the opinion of many of the 
prisoners, amply compensated to 
them by the permission of debauch- 
ery and excess, by the liquors 
they were allowed to purchase, and 
the indolence. in which they were 
indulged. Many have been attached 
to such a residence by the love of 
disorder and idleness. The present 
state of the prison holds out to the 
offenders no other scenes than those 
of annihilated liberty, the obligation 
to labour, and the injunction of re- 
sularity and silence. The system of 
labour, regularity and exactness, was 
at first vehemently opposed by the 
risoners. 

The result of this experiment, af- 
tera four years’ trial, is—1. That 
many persons formerly lost to socie- 
ty are restored to it, become useful 
members of the community, and 
bring back into it those habits of la- 
bour and industry which are the 
most certain preservatives against 
wickedness and crimes. It appears, 
from a table given in the Duc de 
Liancourt’s work, that, in the course 
of these four years, more than two 
hundred persons have thus been 
rendered serviceable to the world, 
to whose lot, according to the old 
system, it would have fallen, either 
to have disturbed it as long as they 
existed, or to have been forever se- 
questered from society, or torn from 
life by the hands of the executioner. 
— 2. That the expense of their de- 
tention does not fall upon the public. 

Two hundred and eighty prison- 
ers are kept in awe at this moment 
by five persons, wathout arms of any 
kind, and without dogs. Of these, 
ninety are convicts of the same class 
with those who, a few years back, 
were not to be restrained by fetters, 
whipping, mutilation, nor even by 
the fear of death ; who, when re- 
leased from prison, were speedily 
brought back for fresh crimes, but 
who now, tamed by the unrelaxed 
exercise of reason, dietetic regimen, 
strictness, and order, submit without 
opposition to fixed rules, and are sel- 
dom guilty of the slightest act of 
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disobedience. Meanwhile, crimes 
are become more rare throughout 
the state, and the tranquillity of the 
city more complete ; an irrefragable 
proof of the advantages of the new 
system, which is farther confirmed 
by the contrary effects observed in 
all the other states. 

From 1787 to 1791 under the old 
system, there were 594 convicts. 
From 1791 to 1795, under the new 
system, there were only 243 ; though, 
during the first four years, the pri- 
sons were peopled from the city and 
county of Philadelphia only ; and, 
during the four last years, the whole 
state of Pennsylvania has sent its 
convicts in addition. During the 
first four years, seventy-three crimi- 
nals were condemned for the second 
time, and some even five or six 
times ; five convicts only of those be- 
longing strictly to the new order, 
have been re-convicted. E. F. 

Monthly Magazine, London, April, 1819. 


CABINET OF TASTE; 


OR MONTHLY COMPENDIUM OF FOREIGN 
COSTUME. 


By a Parisian Correspondent. 
COSTUME OF PARIS. 


Imagination is now no longer fa: 
tigued by the continual obtrusion of 
fur on the aching sight: the spring 
is ushered in by the fair dames of 
Paris, clad as they ought to be, in 
robes of light texture, ‘and spring- 
like hue; the appropriate shag silk 
has succeeded to the chinchilla and 
swansdown in the trimming of pe- 
lisses ; which are now made of twill- 
ed or plain sarsnet, or a slight kind 
of satin. A pelerine over a dress 
made high, is all the covering which 
is worn as out-door costume, when 
the weather is mild; Cachemire 
shawls are, however, occasionally 
thrown over the female form. 

Some fashionists place cordons 
round their hats, formed of the dark 
red ranunculus ; the hat, thus orna- 
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mented, is white: oihers wear rose- 
coloured hats ornamented with a 
bouquet of various kinds of flowers : 
but the most elegant ornament is a 
plume of down feathers. Some hats 
have lately appeared, the brims of 
which are made of French crape, 
and the crown of satin or cut velvet ; 
these hats are ornamented with large 
puffings of crape, the same colour 
as the hat. When a hat is trimmed 
with cockle-shell puffs, it is generally 
one of satin and one of crape, alter- 
nately. Several hats for the désha- 
bille promenade are tied with an half 
handkerchief d-la-mnarmotte ; these 
handkerchiefs are ornamented with 
a quilling of blond: the shape of 
the dress hats, forthe public walks, 
differs but little since my last ac- 
counts. 

The gowns for half dress are most- 
ly made in the frock style ; and ball 
dresses are ornamented round the 
border with one full row of crape 
bouilloné, divided in puffings of small 
rouleaux. Merino crape dresscs for 
the evening, or dinners of ceremo- 
ny, are ornamented with satin ri- 
bands put on the border in serpen- 
tine; while silk and satin dresses, 
are adorned with flounces of crape} 
or some other light material, in fes- 
tooned flounces. 

Dress hats for the opera, or for 
dress parties, are turned up in front, 
on one side, or on both, as the ca- 
pricious or coquettish fashionist finds 
most becoming to her features, or 
the cast of her countenance: these 
hats are surmounted with marabout 
feathers, or ostrich plumes, half 
white, half rose-colour, or all white 
except the tip of rose-colour; the 
hat is generally of white satin. Tur- 
bans in leno gauze striped with sil- 
ver lama, or of fine India muslin, 
with gold ornaments, surmounted by 
a bird of Paradise plume, sweeping 
towards the left side. Several toques 
of black velvet in flutings, and be- 
tween every fluting a cordon of gold 
were seen at the benefit of one of 
our most famous performers : and on 
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of rank and iashioen, so contrary to 
the proceedings of the English la- 
dies on similar occasions, vie with 
each other in the expense and ele- 
gance of their attire: the above- 
mentioned black toques were most of 
them beautifully ornamented with 
superb plumes of white dewn fea- 
thers. The young ladies wear 
wreaths of flowers in their hair, in 
full dress ; to which some add a 
plume of marabout feathers. Half 
dress caps are trimmed next the face 
with a quilling of blond, which falls 
over the forehead. 

Ridicules are now made very small, 
and they are formed round, like the 
bags made use of to hold counters: 
they are usually of knitted silk, or- 
namented with embroidery, in small 
glass beads. 

The favourite colours are pale- 
pink, slate-purple, rose-colour, and 
water of the Nile.—La Belle Assem- 
blée. 


eed 


BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 

Exsony ; emblem of Darkness.— 
This tree is of about the same height 
and dimensions as our old oaks ; its 
wood is of a deep black, and _ its 
leaves resemble those of the laurel. 
It bears fruit very much like the 
acorn. 

The natural colour of this tree is 
almost always used in a figurative 
sense, to express wickedness and 
atrocity of character: he has a soul 
as black as ebony, is a proverbial 
expression. 

This tree was gonsecrated to Plu- 
to, the chief of the infernal deities, 
who is always represented seated on 
a throne of ebony. 

Ecuiantine ; emblem of Poesy.— 
The eglantine blossom is a species 
of the wild rose. The Arabian 
poets, in all their delightful numbers, 
inake ‘the most beautiful allusions 
and comparisons to the eglantine.— 
It may, then, be naturally presum- 
ed, that the Arabs are unacquainted 
with any other species of rose.— 
They often compare this flower, 
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which comes forth with grace and, 


beauty out of a poor mean-looking 


thicket, to a lovely, smiling female, | 


whose coarse garments only serve 
to heighten her native attractions. 
The prize accorded to poetry at the 
Floreal Games was a “golden eglan- 
tine ; and this flower is always the 
favourite among poets. 

Heviesore ; emblem of Maduéss. 
—The leaves of this plant resem- 
ble out-spread hands. Its blossoms 
are rose-coloured and white. 

Hellebore was formerly adminis- 
tered as a cure for madness : it came 
originally from the isle of Anticyras. 
Whenaman was mad, it was former- 
ly customary to express it by using 
the following proverb : 


“ He wants a couple of grains of hellebore.” 


Ears or Corn ; emblem of Plenty. 
—The ancient Pagans used to offer 
to Ceres ears of wheat, as a sym- 
bol of plenty. ‘The ancient Jews 
agreed also in this emblem ; witness 
the explication given by Joseph to 
the dream of Pharaoh. The Egyp- 
tians made a kind of bread with the 


roots of colocassia, with which they 


used to crown Isis and Osiris, and 
we find also this -plant on the head 
of Harpocrates, as a symbol of fer- 
tility and abundance. In the heathen 
mythology we find Peace crowned 
with ears of wheat ; and also Trip- 
tolemus, Summer, Agriculture, Ver- 
tumnus, Anona, the Nile, and Anu- 
bis, wearing on their heads the same 
emblems. . An ear of corn, with the 
stalk broken and the head reversed, 
with this motto, from Seneca, ‘‘ Too 
great an’ abundance bends down the 
corn,” signifies, that voluptuous liv- 
ing, from an excess of riches, ener- 
vates the mind. 

A woman, having a crocodile at 


her feet, and resting her arm oma 


basket of wheat-ears, offered to the 
Nile, personified, represents Egypt. 
Biacx-Tuorn ; emblem of Inward 


Sorrow.—There is nothing appears || ye 


more gay and pleasing than the 
blossoms of the black-thorn : its 
natural festoons, which bedeck our 
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hedges, give to the suburbs of our 
towns and villages the appearance 
of a public festival: but their splen- 
dour is but momentary, and its 
blossoms soon become emblemati- 
cal of only a forced gaiety; es- 
pecially as we look on the dark 
leaves and long black thorns which 
these blossoms had, for a short time 
only, concealed from our sight. 
Hyacintu; emblem of Slighted 
Friendship.—T his is a bulbous plant, 


the beauty of whose flowers is most 


conspicuous when they are double. 
Florists admire them most when 
they are curled, and in thick clus- 
ters: the finest sort are generally of 
a beautiful blue, approaching to the 
colour of the Turquise stone. They 
came originally from the Levant. 

According to the metamorphoses 
of Ovid, this flower took its name 
from Hyacinthus, the son of Pierus 
and Clio. Apollo was very fond of 
this youth, and Zephyrus, who was 
also his friend, was jealous of this 
new intruder. He was one day so 
piqued at seeing them playing at 
quoits, that, with his breath, he 
drove the quoit against the head of 
his rival, and killed him on the spot. 
Apollo was not able to recall Hya- 
cinthus to life, but he metamorphosed 
him inte the flower that bears his 
name. 

An hyacinth is used as an emblem 
to express the fourth hour of the 
day. 

Yew; emblem of Insensibility.— 
This tree is an evergreen, and grows 
to a great height: its leaves are 
long, and very narrow : its blossoms 
are small clusters, or rather little 
buds, of a pale green, shaped like 
small mushrooms. 

The wood of this tree is the hard- 
est that ever the labour of the arti- 
san could be employed on. The 
bows used by our ancestors were 
most esteemed when made of the 
wood of the yew tree ; and turners 
et hold it very valuable: itis 
strong, firm, hard, and never warps. 
Under the bark of this tree respires 
the beautiful, but cruel Crocus, who 
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despised the love of Smilax, and 
caused her to die with grief. He 
was metamorphosed into a yew tree, 
and Smilax into saffron. Julius Ce- 
sar said that Calivulcus, king of the 
Eburopiens, poisoned himself with 
the juice ef the yew. This tree, 
then, must either have changed its 
name or its property, for it is not 
now poisonous. 

Jessamine ; emblem of Delicacy. 
A flourishing and spreading shrub, 
shooting forth from its branches se- 
veral stalks of a brownish green, 
with oblong leaves, pointed and 
smooth, with white blossoms of a 
delightful odour ; each of which has 
a small pipe, which turns out at the 
summit, and which divides, in the 
shape of a star, in five parts. The 
whole flower is light, delicate, and 
brilliant ; and its perfume is enchant- 
ing. This shrub is one of the finest 
ornaments of our flower-gardens : 
the slightest breeze gently stealing 
through its slender and numerous 
branches, brings with it, to the en- 
raptured sense, those sweet emana- 
tions proceeding from its blossoms 
of gold and alabaster, that we fancy 
ourselves inhaling ambrosia among 
the gods of Mount Olympus. 

Jessamine is often compared to 
the tender paleness of a young and 
delicate beauty ; and the month of 
August is represented crowned with 
jessamine and damask roses. 

Jonquit; emblem of Torment.— 
The yellow colour of this flower is 
compared to the sufferings of human 
nature, either in a moral or physi- 
cal sense. 

Litac ;. emblem of Youth.—The 
stalks of this shrub are small, straight, 
and branchy ; its leaves are large, 
pointed, smooth, soft, verdant, and 
shining; its blossoms are small, and 
disposed in long clusters ; they are 
commonly of a light purple colour, 
and some are white ; their odour is 
sweet, and very pleasant. The li- 
lac is first among the spring flowers : 
its tender and delicate colour, that 
passes away like the early bloom of 
youth, recalls that period to our 
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minds also by its precocity ; and is 
a true symbol of that precious gift 
which all the treasures of the world 
can never regain. 

The lilac has also been regarded 
as an emblem of Abandonment ; as, 
in some countries, those lovers who 
quit their mistresses, offer them a 
branch of the lilac, saying, ‘* Lleave 
you here.” —La Belle Assemblée. 


| 


THE PERSIAN PRINCES. 


Meerza Jaafar Hali Zainey, and 
Meerza Saulih, have honoured the 
city of Bristol with a visit, after in- 
specting Gloucester. They were 
shown the Blind Asylum, and the 
infirmary. They seemed affected 
by the circumstance of a black man 
being among the patients ; and being 
told that the institution embraced 
those of every nation and colour, 
observed that ‘* this was true chari- 
ty.” Among their country excur- 
sions was included Barleywood, the 
residence of the estimable Hannah 
More. Jaafar has been studying, 
at Woolwich, our military tactics, 
and especially engineering, under 
Dr. Gregory. He is fond of poetry, 
has a profound admiration for Mil- 
ton, and is pleased with the poems 
of Lord Byron, and the Lalla Rookh 
of Moore. Saulih has directed his 
attention to printing, and has acquir- 
ed the skill of composing for the 
press. He has read Paley’s Natu- 
ral Theology ; and both are curious 


in their inquiries as to this depart- . 


ment of our literature, as well as 
that of ethics. They are liberal in 
sentiment, which, like politeness of 
manners, is, in fact, the character- 


istic of their nation, free religious. 


inquiry being allowed there. They 
seem disposed to give every attention 
to the evidences of Christ being the 
only mediator ; though they assert 
that no Mahometan can ever receive 
Christianity as it is often presented 
to them by theologians. They seem 
acquainted with the Old and New 
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Testament ; and their acceptation of 
certain terms and titlesin the Persic 
and Arabic tongues illustrates very 
strikingly the Scripture phraseolo- 

gy. They observed, that the preach- 
ing in our churches was wholly mys- 
tical : and that in Persia the reader 
of the mosque dyelt, in his exhor- 
tations to the people, on practical 
moral duties. ‘They can perfectly 
follow a discourse, and even a hymn. 
Though they have been only three 
years in England they speak the lan- 
guage with great readiness, and main- 
tain an argument without being at 
any loss for expressions. ‘They be- 
tray scarcely any foreign accent, and 
can instantly detect any peculiarities 
of dialect when they hear English 
spoken by others. 

In person they are remarkably 
tall and stout limbed. Meerza Jaafar 
has a fine set of dark features and a 
most expressive regular physiogno- 
my, large dark eyes, eyebrows black 
and uniting, as described in the 
Greek and eastern poets ; nose 
straight from the forehead, very 
long eye-lashes, and white teeth.— 
He is usually pensive, but often un- 
bends in raillery and repartee.— 
Saulih has a countenance less pre- 
possessing, but which gains, on near 
intercourse, by its frank goodna- 
ture. He has much humour, and ts 
social and easy, particularly with 
ladies. They wear the national cos- 
tume, with the exception of adopt- 
ing our shoes and stockings. Jaafar, 
who seems to take precedence us the 
superior in rank, has an outward 
loose coat of dark blue cloth, em- 
broidered with gold at the seams, 
and trimmed with fur; a vest of 
beautiful azure silk, and pearl but- 
tons studded with a ruby, and trow- 
sers of crimson satin. He carries a 
small hooked cane of ebony and ivo- 
ry, mounted with a turquoise, per- 
haps an emblem of rank or oftice.— 
Saulih has a plain red robe; his 
dress in other respects is much the 
same. Both have high pointed caps, 
of a black curled wool; in the top 
is a recess, which serves as a poc- 
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ket. These caps they never take 
off, even at table. 

The return of these amiable and 
interesting individuals to their own 
country, ‘with the acquirement of 
printing, and with the books which 
they will have collected, may be 
productive of important effects.— 
‘They will be followed by the good 
wishes of all who witnessed their 
friendly and ingratiating manners, 
and the acuteness of their intellect ; 
and who feel an interest in the me- 
lioration of the species, and the ex- 


tension of knowledge and religious 
truth.—La Belle Assemblée. 


ESE 
—-—— 


MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED LIV- 
ING FOREIGNERS. 


THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 


M. de la Fayette, having from 
his youth fought for the American 
cause, was very early in life pene- 
trated with the principles of liberty, 
which form the basis of the govern- 
ment of the United States. If he 
committed errors relative to the 
French revolution, they arose en- 
tirely from his admiration of the 
American institutions, and for the 
hero Washington—who guided the 
steps of his nation in the path of in- 
dependence. 

M. de la Fayette, young, rich, no- 
ble, beloved by his country, quitted 
all these advantages at the age of 
nineteen, to serve, beyond the seas, 
this cause of Liberty, ‘the love of 
which decided the character of his 
whole life. Had he been so happy 
as to have been born in America, 
his conduct would have been that of 
Washington ; the same disinterest- 
edness, the same enthusiasm, the 
same perseverance in their opinions, 
and they were alike equally distin- 
guished as warm friends of humanity 
and benevolence. 

Had General Washington been 
placed in the situation of the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, chief of the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris, he very pro- 
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190 Marquis de 
bably would not have been able to 
triumph over circumstances ; but 
would have failed in the attempt to 
preserve his vows of fidelity to his 
king, at the same time that he wished 
to establish the liberty of the nation. 

It must, however, be acknowledg- 
ed, that M. de la Fayette is a deter- 
mined republican ; yet none of the 
vanities of his class ever entered his 
head: power, the effect of which is 
so great in France, had not the least 
ascendency over him; the desire of 
pleasing in the drawing-room did not 
at all modify the expression of his 
sentiments ; and he sacrificed his 
fortune to his opinions with the most 
generous indifference. 

In the prison of Olmutz, as at the 
moment when his credit stood high- 
est, he remained equally unshaken 
in his principles. He is a man 
whose manner of seeing and acting 
has always been direct and consistent. 


Whoever attentively observed him, | 


might previously calculate with cer- 
tainty upon what he would do under 
all circumstances. His political te- 
nets are similar to those of the Unit- 
ed States ; and his face is more Eng- 
lish than French. 

The hatred of which M. de la 
Fayette is the object, has failed to 
sour his character ; and his mildness 
of disposition is undisturbed : but it 
is equally true, that nothing has been 
able to change, or in the slightest 
degree vary his opinions; and his 
confidence that liberty will be tri- 
umphant, is as great as that of a pi- 
ous man inthelife tocome. These 
sentiments, so different, so contrary 
to the selfish calculations of the ma- 
. jor part of those men who have 
played any part in France, may just- 
ly appear to some persons worthy of 
praise and commiseration : it is so 
silly, they say, to prefer one’s coun- 
try, and not to change one’s party, 
when this party is beaten; in short, to 
consider the human race, not like a 
pack of cards, that we are obliged to 
turn to our advantage, but as the sa- 
cred object of an absolute devotion. 
Nevertheless, if we thus incur the 








la Fayette. [ vou. 1. 
reproach of silliness, may our men 
of genius soon merit it. 

It is a very singular circumstance, 
that such a character as that of M. lu 
Fayette should have manifested it- 
self in the person of one of the first 
gentlemen in France ; but we can 
neither accuse nor judge him impar- 
tially without knowing him, and see- 
ing his conduct in the light I have 
here painted it. It will then be ea- 
sy to comprehend the various con- 
trasts that arose out of his situation, 
and his manner of acting. Suppert- 
ing the monarchy more from duty 
than inclination, he involuntarily 
drew nearer those principles of de- 
mocracy which he was obliged to op- 
pose ; and it was possible to perceive 
him lean towards the friends of the 
republic, though his reason and good 
sense forbade him to wish their sys- 
tem admitted in France. 

Since the departure of M. la 
Fayette for America, which is now 
forty years, it is not possible to men- 
tion one action, or one word, that 
has not kept steadily in the same 
line, without his conduct ever having 
been influenced by the least person- 
al interest. Success would have re- 
lieved this manner of existence ; 
but it demands all the attention of 
the historian, notwithstanding the 
circumstances, and even faults, 
which serve the enemy as weapons. 

Such is the portrait given by,Ma- 
dame de ‘Stael of M. de la Fayette, 
one of the most modest and unas- 
suming, as well as most celebrated 
of men. We hope, in another num- 
ber, to give an account of the same 
person by Lady Morgan. It will be 
interesting to oppose the judgment 
of these two celebrated women to 
the absurd stories and miserable ca- 
lumnies of the general’s enemies. 
It was not sufficient for them to at- 
tack his reputation, they must alse 
find fault with his constitution in a 
physical sense. It is well known 
that General la Fayette is about sixty 
years old ; that he enjoys a perfect 
state of health ; that his gaiety and 
tranquillity are unalterable ; that all 
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his pleasures are centered ina do- 
mestic life; and that his only pas- 
sion is to see consolidated the consti- 
tutional liberty of his country. He 
is said to be eighty years of age ; 
overwhelmed with infirmities; af- 
flicted with a deafness that prevents 
his understanding any conversation 
without the ‘assistance of a trum- 
pet; his disposition gloomy and mo- 
rose ; and, to complete the picture, 
he is devoured by ambition. 

It is only just that the public 
should be informed of these little 
ruses de guerre, which will doubtless 
be renewed each time it becomes a 
question of adding General la Fay- 
ette to the legislative body. It is 
very natural that aman of this cha- 
racter and disposition, who has al- 
ways been constant in his principles 
and his disinterestedness, should dis- 
please those persons whom we have 
so often seen opposed to themselves 
in their opinions, but always faithful 
to their principles of arbitrary sway. 


M. BENJAMIN DE CONSTANT. 


The following portrait of this dis- 
tinguished politician is taken froma 
small periodical work, called, ‘ Fa- 
ther Michael, or the Pocket Politi- 
cian ;”? a work consecrated to keep 
alive the principles of constitutional 
liberty, and watch over the abuses 
of power. 

Benjamin Constant, whose ances- 
tors were driven from France as 
Protestants, settled in that country, 
in consequence of a decree of the 
Constituent Assembly, which recall- 
ed all the religious victims of that 
atrocious and impolitic proscription. 
It is then astonishing to find, that 
there are men who still obstinately 


-persist in considering him as a fo- 


reigner : but what is it that some 
mep will not do to discourage the de- 
fenders and friends of liberty, and 
mislead public opinion with regard 
to them ? 

In defiance, however, of all that 
such persons can say, Benjamin Con- 
stant is a Frenchman by his origin, 
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as wellasin his heart: his enemies 
only disgrace themselves. 

We shall show that France ought 
to count him amongst the number of 
her most celebrated citizens. We 
shall make known what he has done 
for the cause of liberty. In the 
Tribune he fought courageously 
against arbitrary power : he never 
ceased to reclaim the right of peti- 
tion against the re-establishment of 
feudal rents and special tribunals. 
After the battle of Marengo, and 
when all Europe was at the feet 
of the conqueror, he demanded 
loudly and forcibly the execution of 
constitutional laws, and above all, 
the indispensable liberty of the 
press: he dared to hold up Washing- 
ton as an example to the man who 
wished for unlimited power. 

Benjamin Constant, whose princi- 
ples had shut him out from office 
under Bonaparte, renewed his ef- 
forts in 1814, to insure the triumph 
of constitutional liberty, for which 
he had contended so strenuously un- 
der the republic, and under the con- 
suls. 

When the ministry had succeeded 
in restraining the liberty of the 
press, Benjamin Constant published 
a work, which produced a great sen- 
sation, and which afterwards was the 
cause of an ordonnance that abro- 
gated the restraining law. 

He was the first person who threw 
light on the important question of 
the responsibility of ministers, which 
explains why they make such efforts 
to exclude him from the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

We may find in the law of elec- 
tions some of the principles laid 
down, and part of the method he 
proposed in 1814, in a publication on 
that subject. 

He has been reproached for be- 
coming a member of the Council of 
State during the hundred days ; but 
what is most strange is, that the re- 
proach comes from men who were 
the devoted slaves of the emperor 
during his first reign ; and who, du- 
ring the one hundred days, assisted 
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him against the cause of liberty. 
Do those calumniators not know that 
Benjamin Constant was placed there 
as a check upon that potentate 
’ against his will, and that, whilst they 
were assisting in stifling liberty, he 
was defending it by every means in 
his power ? 

If Benjamin Constant would pub- 
lish the history he has written of 
that period, he would give a terrible 
answer to his enemies ; but his mo- 
deration does not abandon him; and 
he trusts to his actions andthe tenor 
of his political life for his justifica- 
tion, and answers his detractors by 
silence and contempt. 

What a noble character! What a 
proof of his love for peace! What 
an example, at a time when the tri- 
bunes echo with cries of calumny! 

We shall not enumerate the works 
of Benjamin Constant; they would 
form too long a list ; but we shall 
maintain, that he has been uniform in 
his principles, which he has applied 
to the different forms of government 
adopted by France; and we are 
not afraid of being contradicted, 
when we affirm, that he gave France 
the first lessons of political science 
adapted to her situation. 

Was he not the first to guide us 
respecting a national representation ? 
Who has struggled and contended 
like him for the liberty of the press ? 
Who has resisted arbitrary power 
with such success ? Who has pro- 
duced so salutary an effect on 
public opinion? Who could have 
defended Regnault more generously 
or more victoriously than he has 
done ? 

When one loves liberty and truth, 
when one is capable of appreciating 
a fine style, and aclose, simple, and 
frank mode of argument, then one 
may appreciate the merit of Benja- 
min Constant; for, in those excel- 
lencies, who is his equal? Who has 
written any work that shows more 
talent and genius, more enlarged 
views, or a more profound know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of 
governments ? 


M. Benjamin de Constant. 
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But, say they, Benjamin Constant 
is not an orator: even those who 
‘admire his writings are at a loss to 
answer. 

Certainly he is not an orator, if 
oratory consists in declaiming with 
great emphasis on common-place 
subjects, and pronouncing long and 
pompous harangues that lead to no 
conclusion. } 

But, if eloquence consists in the 
strength of thoughts, well and pre- 
cisely expressed, and in irresistible 
argument—in collecting the essen- 
tial, and throwing aside what is un- 
important ; where is the man that 
will say that Benjamin Constant is not 
an orator’ ? 

Is there one of his readers—one 
of those who frequent his society, 
who can deny the warmth of his 
style, the propriety of bis expres- 
sions, the connection of his thoughts, 
his rare talent at a reply, and the 
facility and richness of his elocu- 
tion ? 

The conduct of Benjamin Con- 
stant, when he acted with such cou- 
rage in the time of the consuls, proves 
what he would be in the tribune 
when he had liberty to speak the 
truth. Is there one man in France 
who will deny the justice of this con- 
clusion ? 

But intrigue arranges every thing. 
Not being able to dispute his superi- 
ority as a man of genius and as a 
statesman, nor his eloquence as a 
writer, he is, by anticipation, refus- 
jed a talent which he has not had an 
opportunity to display! Can there 
be agreater proof of the fear with 
which that excellent citizen inspires 
the enemies of liberty by the great- 
ness of his means, by his courage, 
and by his experience of men and 
things ? 

Friends of constitutional liberty ! 
You, who are surrounded with 
snares, and whom they seek to lead 
astray by every means possible, name 
those who have more courage, more 
merit, more loyalty, and more per- 
severance, than Benjamin Constant. 
Before you name him, place him 
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beside them at the tribune. France 
and Europe will soon decide between 
him and his rivals.—Monthly Maga- 
zine, London, April, 1819. 


ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LU- 
IS DE CAMOENS. 

By Madamela Baronne de Stael Holstein. 

We have been favored by an esteemed 

friend at Paris, with the following hitherto un- 

published essay of the celebrated Madame 


de Stael.]—Ed. New Monthly Magazine, 
London, April, 1819. 


Luts pe Camoens, the most cele- 
brated of the Portuguese Poets, was 
born at Lisbon in 1517.* His father 
was descended from a noble fami- 
ly, and his mother was connected 
with the illustrious house of Sa. He 
pursued his studies at Coimbra. The 
directors of education in that city 
thought nothing worthy of estima- 
tion in literature except the imita- 
tion of the ancient writers. The 
genius of Camoens was inspired by 
the history of his native country, 
and the manners of his age ; his 
lyric poems, in particular, like the 
works of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, belong to that descrip- 
tion of literature which was revived 
by Christianity, and to the spirit of 
chivalry rather than a purely classic 
taste. For this reason, the parti- 
zans of the latter, who were ex- 
tremely numerous in the time of Ca- 
moens, bestowed but little approba- 
tion on his early productions. Hav- 
ing finished his studies, he returned 
to Lisbon, where he conceived a vio- 
lent attachment for Donna Catarina 
de Attaide, one of the ladies of the 
Palace.{ Ardent passions are fre- 


* The place of his nativity has been ascer- |} 


tained by his frequent application of the epi- 
thet paternal to the Tagus ; but the precise 
time of his birth is involved in cousiderableob- 
security. By an entry in the register of the 
Portuguese India House, it would appear to 
have taken place in 1525, as he is*there stated 
to have been 25 years old in 1550. The same do- 
cument mentions him as one of his son’s sure- 
ties, and consequently living in 1550.—Ep. 
Camoens was introduced to the knowledge 
of his mistress Catarina de Attaide in the 
church of * Christ’s Wounds” at Lisbon, on 
Vol. I. e 25 
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quently allied to great natural ta- 
lents, and the life of Camoens was 
alternately a prey to his sentiments 
and his genius. He was banished to 
Santarem, owing to some disputes in 
which he was engaged through 
his attachment to Donna Catarina. 
There, in his exile, he composed 





several detached poems expressive 
of the state of his feelings, and it is 
easy to trace thé history of his life in 
the various impressions which ap- 
pear in his works. 

Keduced to despair, he enlisted as 
a soldier, and served in the fleet 
which the Portuguese sent to attack 
Morocco. He wrote verses even 
amidst the fury of battles, and, by 
turns, the perils of war animated his 
poetic genius, and exalted his milita- 
ry ardour. He lost his right eye by 
a musket ball before Ceuto. On his re- 
turn to Lisbon, he hoped at least that 
his wounds would obtain for him some 
reward, though his talent might re- 
main unnoticed ; but notwithstand- 
ing his two-fold claims to the favour 
ofthe government of his country, in- 
conceivable obstacles awaited him.§ 


Holy Thursday, 1542; and the far-famed 
Petrarch first beheld Laurette de Sade, whem 
he has immortalized under the name of Lau- 
ra, in the church of the monastery of St. 
Claire, at Avignon, on Good Friday, 1547. 
It is a coincidence worthy of notice, that these 
two celebrated poets should have received the 
impetus of their genius—and love has ever 
been considered as the inspirer of poetry—un- 
cer circumstances so directly similar ; both 
having encountered the arbitresses of their 
fate at the same period of the year, in places 
of religious worship ; and it is no less remark- 
able, that the principal feature in the subse- 
quent event of their lives should also have 
been alike ; we allude to the death of the ob- 
jects of their affection. They both endeavour- 
ed to heal their lacerated bosoms with the 
balm of fancy, and each has left imperishable 
‘records of the sincerity of his love, and the 
depth and purity of his regret.—Ep. 

+ It is stated that having returned to Lisbon 








before the period of his banishment was com- 
pleted, he basked for a time once more in the 
; sunny smiles of his fair mistress ; but his hap- 
piness was doomed to be of short duration ; he 
| was detected, driven back to Santarem, and 
the term of his exile prolonged. Faria y Sousa 
| V del P. § xiv.—En. 
| §In addition to his misfortunes, he found, 


‘upon his return, that his mistress was no 


more ; she died at the age of twenty, and thus 
| eseaped the miseriesto which she must have 
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The envious frequently possess the 
art of destroying one merit by anoth- 
er, instead of exalting both, and ma- 
king them reflect mutual lustre on 
each other. Camoens, justly in- 
dignant at the neglect he experien- 
ced, embarked for India, in 1553, 
and like Scipio, bade adieu to his 
country, protesting that not even his 
ashes should find a grave in it.* 

On his arrival at Goa, in India, 
one of the most celebrated Portu- 
guese settlements, his imagination 
was struck by the achievements of his 
countrymen in that ancient quarter 
of the world,{ and though he had so 
much reason to complain of them, 
yet he celebrated their glory in an 
epic poem. But that vivacity of ima- 
gination which creates great poets, 
is incompatible with the moderation 
necessary in a dependant situation. 
Camoens was disgusted at the abuses 
practised in the administration of the 
affairs of India, and he wrote a satire 
on the subject which gave such of- 
fence to the Viceroy of Goa, that he 
exiled him to Macao. Here he lived 


been exposed, had she lived to share the lot 
of her neglected and hapless lover. Her 
name, however, will always be preserved by 
the wild flowers with which he has so grace- 
fully and tenderly entwined it —Eb. 

* How different is this exelamation to the 
following pathetic apostrophe of a self-exiled 
bard of the present day : 


———I was borr where are proud to be, 
Not without cause; and should I leave be- 
hind 

The inviolate island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 
Perchance I loved it well ; and should I lay 
My ashes in a s@il which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. 

iy. Canto. C. Harold. 


+ Madame de Stael has omitted to mention 
that Camoens engaged in, and materially con. 
tributed to the success of an expedition against 
the Pimenta Isles, carried on by the king of 
Cochin and his allies, the Portuguese ; a mo- 
dest recital of which isto be met with in one 
of his elegies. Shortly after, Manuel de Vas- 
eoncelos was appointed to conduct an arma- 
ment to the Red Sea; he was accompanied 
by our poet, who with that intrepid thirst for 
information, which forms one of the charac- 
teristics of true genius, explored the wild re- 
gions of Africa, by which Mount Felix is sur- 
rounded, and thus fitted himself for entering 
into those delightful descmptions which so 
constantly occur in his Lusiad.—Ep. 
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for several years, having no society, 
save asky, even more magnificent 
than that of Portugal, and the luxuri- 
ant scenery of those Eastern regions 
which are justly. denominated the 
cradle of the world. 

At Macao he wrote the Lusiad, 
and perhaps considering the pecu- 
liar situation of the author, the poem 
might be expected to present more 
boldness of conception. The sub- 
ject is the expedition of Vasco de Ga- 
ma to India, an enterprise which had 
never before been attempted: the 
parts most generally known are, the 
episode of Ines de Castro and the ap- 
pearance of Adamastor, the genius 
of storms, who endeavours to stop Ga- 
ma just as he is about to double the 
Cape of Good Hope. The remain- 
der of the poem is supported by the 
art with which Camoens has mingled 
the narrative of Portuguese history 
with. the splendour of poetry, and 
the devotion of Christianity with the 
fables of Paganism. He has been 
blamed for this combination ; but, in 
the Lusiad, it does not appear to 
produce any discordant impression. 
Christianity is the reality of life, and 
Paganism the ornament of festivals ; 
and there is a sort of delicacy in not 
employing that which is sacred, even 
from the sports of the imagination. 
Besides, Camoens had ingenious mo- 
tives for introducing mythology into 
his poem. He took a pleasure in 
calling to mind the Roman origin of 
the Portuguese ; and Mars and Ve- 
nus were considered not only as the 
tutelary divinities of the Romans, 
but were also regarded as their an- 
cestors. Fabulous history attributes 
to Bacchus the first conquest of In- 
dia ; and it was therefore natural 
to represent him as being jealous of 
the enterprize of the Portuguese. 
l am, however, of opinion, that this 
introduction of mythology, together 
with some other imitations of classi- 
cal works, destroy the originality of 
the pictures which we might expect 
to find in a poem in which India and 
Africa are described by one who had 
travelled through both. A Portu- 
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guese may be less struck with the | ness of one’s own talent is a com- 


natural beauties of the south than we 
should be ; but there is something 
so wonderful in the disorders, as 
well as the beauties of the ancient 

arts of the world, that we eagerly 
seek for a detail of their peculiari- 
ties ; and perhaps Camoens has con- 
formed too closely in his descriptions 
to the received theory of the fine 
arts. The versification of the Lusi- 
ad is so charming and dignified in the 
original language, that not only the 
Portuguese of cultivated education, 
but even the common people know 
several of the cantos by heart, and 
repeat them with enthusiasm. The 
unity of interest in the poem consists, 
above all, in the patriotic sentiment 
which pervades the whole. The 
national glory of the Portuguese is 
there revived under every form 
which the imagination is capable of 
depicting. It is therefore natural 
that Camoens should be admired by 
his own countrymen more ‘than by 
foreigners. ‘The charming episodes 
of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, must 
ensure to that poem universal admi- 
ration; and even were it true, as 
some German critics have afirmed, 





that the Lusiad presents stronger and 
more faithful historical colouring, 
yet the fictions of the Italian poet 
will always render his reputation 
most brilliant and popular. — 
Camoens was at length recalled 
from exile. Whilst returning to 
Goa, he was shipwrecked at the 
mouth of the river Mecon in Cochin 
China; but he swam ashore, holding 
in one hand, above water, the manu- 
script of the Lusiad, the only trea- 
sure he saved from the devouring 
waves, and which he valued higher 
than his own life.* This conscious- 


* Friendless and unknown, it was his good 
fortune to meet with a most humane recep- 
tion from the natives, whom he has immor- 
talized in that beautifully prophetic vy 9 the 
tenth Lusiad.—Having named Mecon, he goes 
on : . 

Este recebera placido, e brandao, 

No seuregaco o Canto que molhado, &c. 


Literally thus: ** On his gentle, hospitable bo- 
som, (sic branda poetice) shall he receive the 

















mendable trait, when it is confirmed 
by posterity ; for in proportion as 
unfounded vanity is contemptible, 
that sentiment is exalted which as- 
sures a man of what he really is, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to 
discourage him. On reaching the 
shore, Camoens commented, in one 
of his lyric poems, on the celebrated 
psalm of the daughters of Sion in ex- 
ile, (super lumina Babilonis.t) When 
he set foot on the soil of India, where 
the Portuguese had settled, be fan- 
cied himself already returned to his 
native country ; forthe idea ofcoun- 
try consists of fellow-citizens, lan- 
guage, and all that revives the recol- 
lections of our childhood. The in- 
habitants of the south are attached to 
external objects, those of the north 
to customs ; but all mankind, and 
particularly poets, when exiled from 
the land which gave them birth, like 
the women of Sion, suspend their 
lyres on the weeping willows which 
border the foreign shore. 
Camoens, on his return to Goa, 
was persecuted by anew Viceroy, 
and confined for debt. However, 
some friends offered to become his 
sureties, and he was permitted to em- 
bark. He returned to Lisbon in 
1669, sixteen years from the period 
at which he had quitted Europe. 
King Sebastian, who had yet scarce- 
ly attained the age of manhood, felt 
interested in the fate of Camoens, 
and accepted the dedication of his 
epic poem. The King was about to 
commence an expedition against the 


song, wet from woful unhappy shipwreck, 
escaped from destroying tempests, from ra- 
venous dangers, the effect of the unjust sen- 
tence upon him whose lyre shall be more re- 
nowned than enriched.” —Ep. 

t+ Lord Byron has given a fine paraphrase 
of this Psalm in his Hebrew Melodies, be- 


ginning 





We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day, &c. 


+ This, however, was not the case with 
Ovid; though after his banishment his muse 
was devoted to little better than the expres- 
sion of pitiful lamentations ; nor need we to 
look far among ourselves for another excep- 
tion to the rule,—Exp. 
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Moors, and he discerned more acute- 


ly than another would probably have ! 
done, the genius of a poet, who, like | 


himself, could brave every danger 
for the sake ot glory.* But one 
might almost say that the fatality 
which attended Camoens, brought 
about the overthrow of his country 
that he might perish beneath its 
vast ruins. King Sebastian was kill- 
ed atthe battle of Alcacar before 
Morocco, in the year 1578.f By 


* Camoens, according to Faria, printed his 
Lusiad im 1572. In the opening of the first 
book he iuscribed the volume, with an ele- 
gantly turned compliment to King Sebastian, 
then in his eighteenth year. Mr. Mickle, 
however, upen apparently geod grounds, 
seems to doubt the generosity of the king, 
and io consider the story of the pension 
granted to the poet, as related by the French 
translator, not only untrue, but improbable ; 
at all events, Correa and others, cotemporary 
with Camoens, have omitted to notiee it. 
Besides, when King Sebastian undertook the 
Moorish expedition, he selected a person of 
paltry and despteable abilities, named Diego 
Bernades, and took him into Africa for the 
purpose of witnessing and celebrating his ex- 
ploits. This does not tally with the discern- 
ment ascribed to him by Madame de Stael ; 
had Camoens, indeed, been as highly favoured 
as is represented, and in fact the protege of 
the monarch, it is much more likely that he 
would have chosen him, who describes him- 
self as alternately wielding the pen and the 
sword. —E pb. 

7 His successor, Cardinal Henry, was one to 
whose eyes * the cowlof menkhood seemed 
amore graceful ornament than the noblest 
laurels of the Muse.” (Strangford’s Camo- 
ens.) Against this contemptible being, Mr. 
Mickle has expressed himself in terms of 
strong but honest indignation ; and in the edi- 
tion of Camoens published at Lisbon in 178), 
there is an attempt to vindicate his character 
from the charges brought against it by the 
ingenious translator of the Lusiad But it 
only serves to attach fresh odium to a name 
already sufficiently despised. The favorite 
poet of this wretched bigot, and the only one 
he thought proper to patronize, was Frances. 
co de Sa, a writer, as Sousa informs us, of or- 
thodox sonnets to St. John, and pious little 
epigrams on Adam and Eve, &c. whilst the 
bard whose genius gave him an imperious 
claim to protection, was suffered to languish in 
sickness and poverty, without the means of 
obtaining even the commonest necessaries of 
life. But the flagitious founder of the inqui- 
sition at Goa, the vile and malignant enemy 
of the elegant Buchanan, so far from possess- 
ing enthusiastic sympathy for suffering me- 
rit, could not be supposed to be endued with 
even those every-day feelings of humanity 
which are ¢xpected in the meanest peasant. 
He was in fine * a good Portuguese,” accord- 
ing to the proverbial definition of the’ term, 
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his death the royal family became 
extinct, and Portugal was deprived 
of her independence. ‘Then every 
resource and every hope was lost to 
Camoens. His poverty was so ex- 
treme, that during the night, a slave 
whom he had brought from India 
begged in the streets to procure his 
subsistence. In thisstate of wretch- 
edness, he wrote several lyric po- 
ems, and the most beautiful of these 
detached pieces are filled with com- 
plaints on his misery. What an ex- 
traordinary genius must he have pos- 
sessed who could thus draw fresh 
inspiration from sufferings calculated 
to banish all the enchantment of po- 
etry! Finally, the hero of Portu- 
guese literature, the only one whose 
glory is at once national and Europe- 
an, expired in an Hospital, in the 
year 1579, in the 62d year of his 
age. After a lapse of fifteen years 
a monument was erected to his me- 
mory. Ihis short interval separa- 
ted the most cruel negiect from tes- 
timonials of the most lively enthusi- 
asm ; but in these fifteen years, 
death had presented himself as a me- 
diator between the envy and justice 
of contemporaries.* The best edi- 
tion of his works appeared at Lis- 
bon in 1779—80 under the follow- 
ing title :—Obras de Luis de Camo- 
ens Principe dos poetas de Hespanha, 
4 vols. 12 mo.t The first volume 
is divided into two parts containing 
the life of the author and the Lusiad. 
The last volume contains the dra- 
mas and works attributed to Ca- 
moens. 
namely, “a bad Spaniard stripped of all his 
virtues, and retaining only his vices.—-F.v. 

* He was buried in the church of St. Anne 
of the Franciscans, and an inscription was pla- 
ced over his tomb by Gonealo Cautenho, which 


for comprehensive simplicity has not often 
been surpassed : 


HERE LIES LUIS DE CAMOENS : 
HE EXCELLED ALL THE POETS OF HIS TIME; 
HE LIVED POOR AND MISERABLE, 
AND HE DIED So. 
MDLXXIX. 


{ In the Coimbra edition of Camoens, pub- 
lished ia 1798, and dedicated by permission . 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Brazils, 
(now king of Portugal) many poems occur, 
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TOOT! NAMEH. lators from the Persian, and the 

The following is translated from || more recent efforts ot Sir Gore Ous- 
the Persian, by’ gentleman of this||ley, it cannot be expected that the 
city, a circumstance which, if it does || following tale can possess that polish 


not constitute all the merit of the ‘for which their works are distin- 
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story, at least lays claim to a consi- 
derable portion of it. The study of 
foreign languages is frequently en- 
couraged from motives of gain and 
certain facilities which they give to 
commerce ; but the Persian, Turk- 
ish and Arabic languages can only 
be studied in this city as accom- 
plishments; and it 1s a subject of lite- 
rary pride to publish a translation 
by an American, of one of those en- 
tertaining stories which has not be- 
fore appeared in an English dress. 
After the many accomplished trans- 


not translated either by Lord Strangford or 
Mickle. We apprehend his lordship used 
that of Antonio Josephus, published at Lisbon 
in 1783, a very imperfect one, though in gen- 
eral use ; those which are considered genuine, 
eannot be purchased even at Lisbon fur less 
than three pounds British currency. 

We by no means consider Lord Strangford’s 
translations entitled to praise on the score of 
fidelity ; he has taken the most unpardonable 
liberties with his author, and it is perhaps no 
where more obvious than in the pathetic 
*‘ Lamentation for past Errors,’’ as Camoens 
ealls it ; but whichis headed differently by his 
lordship : 


I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumbered woes, &c. 


is beautiful and correct; there is, however, 
one verse omitted entirely, and the last two 
are awkwardly blended into one. The verse 
omitted comes in after the first stanza of Lord 
Strangford’s translation. We should render 
it thus ; 


I watched his combat with a world 
Which knows not to forgive ; 

I marked his foes to ruin hurled ; 
And saw the good man live. 


We can discover no reason for his leaving 
ont a verse which would not only have been an 
addition, but an improvement to his elegant 
translation of*one of the most affecting little 
poems in the whole volume. 

The talents of Lord Strangford for the task 
he has undertaken, are unquestionable ; but it 
is probable that the multiplicity of important 
business in which he must have, necessarily, 
been engaged, occasioned him to be negligent ; 
in truth, his volume appears to have been com- 
posed more for recreation during his few leisure 





| 





hours than to meet tie public eye. —En. 


| guished ; it is, nevertheless, very 
‘little inferior to any of theirs, and 
| warrants the conclusion, that prac- 
|tice and. perseverance will give the 
American translator an equal rank. 
It is from a Persian tale of high an- 
tiquity, called Toots Nameh, or the 
tales of a Parrot, by Nakshibi: 


CHAP. V. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


The Story of a Rajah, who was af- 
flicted with a Leprosy, abandoned, 
before he was completely cured, by 
a Parrot that pretended to be «a 
Physician. : 


On the fifth evening, as soon as 
the sun had descended into the abyss 
of the deep, and the silver-faced moon 
began to irradiate the eastern hori- 
zon, Khofertah, with a disconsolate 
heart, and eyes suffused with tears, 
went to the Parrot’s cage, for the 
purpose of soliciting the wished-for 
permission, and thus besought him : 
O monarch of the feathered king- 
dom! source of my felicity! why 
are you thus pensive, and what is 
the subject of your meditation ? 

The Parrot replied: I was en- 
gaged in thinking about you, my 
dear mistress, and reflecting on a 
subject in which you are deeply in- 
terested. Whoever has the happi- 
ness to gain your affections should 
possess the most amiable disposition, 
and his person ought to be endowed 
with every attraction. He should 
be constant, that your connexion 
with him may be as lasting as your 
worth and charms are unparalleled. 
His regard for you should be found- 
ed on an immutable basis, and he 
ought ever to cherish the tenderest 
affection for you. It would, there- 





fore, be advisable to ascertain if he 
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is not as fickle and inconstant in his 
attachments as a capricious child ; 
and whether the impression yorsy 
charms have wrought on his mind’1s 
not as transient and fleeting as the 
shadow of a passing cloud. With- 
out this precaution, | am very ap- 
prehensive that you will never be 
completely successful, and but half 
accomplish the object you have in 
view, as it once happened to a cer- 
tain Rajyuh, who, contident of being 
entirely cured of an inveterate le- 
prosy, was abandoned to his fate by 
a Parrot, who had been recommend- 
ed to him as a skilful physician. 

Khofertah expressed a wish to hear 
the story, upon which the Parrot re- 
lated the adventure in these words : 

It is recorded in the legends of 
former ages, that a Parrot once 
made her nest and hatched her brood 
on a tree not far distant from the 
village of Kameroo. Itso happened, 
that a she-fox had taken up her 
abode and brought forth her young 
at the foot of the same tree.— 
As soon as the perroquets had ac- 
quired sufficient strength and confi- 
dence to venture abroad, they would 
frequently leave their nest and join 
the cubs im their gambols. 

The Parrot, who was endowed 
with great prudence and sagacity, 
observed the intimacy that subsisted 
between them, and foreseeing the 
consequences that might, probably, 
result from such a connexion, thus ad- 
monished her young ones: My chil- 
dren, birds and quadrupeds bear no 
affinity or resemblance to each other: 
why should the feathered inhabitants 
of the air hold intercourse with the 
wild beasts of the forest ? 

When individuals of different spe- 
cies and discordant habits associate 
together, their connexion can never 
be cemented by true friendship, or 
a reciprocity of attachment : but 
on the contrary, it will invariably 
be productive of strife and animo- 
sity. 

What intercourse and intimacy 
can there subsist between beings of 
different tribes and dissimilar man- 
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ners, who do not comprehend each 
other’s language ? 

Whoever becomes familiar with a 
being of a diflerent species from his” 
own, willxexperience a misfortune 
similar to that which once befela 
certain monkey. 

The perroquets were anxious to 
hear the story, and asked their mo- 
ther what was the misfortune that be- 
fel the monkey. 

There was once a monkey, she 
answered, a famous chess-player, 
who dwelt in a certain city, and 
frequently associated, for the purpose 
of playing at his favourite game, with 
the Cadz’s son; several of the inha- 
bitants of the city observed their in- 
timacy, and remonstrated with the 
monkey on the unsuitableness of such 
familiarity, admonishing him of the 
incongruity of his connexion with a 
different order of beings from his 
own, saying : What is the reason you 
seek to become intimate with the 
human species, and what advantage 
do you expect to derive from such 
an intercourse ? beware lest your 
intimacy with them operate to your 
disadvantage, and, in the end, be 
productive of serious consequences. 
‘The monkey, however, disregarded 
their friendly admonitions. 

The Cadi’s son gave once a mag- 
nificent entertainment to some of the 
principal persons of the city, his 
friends and acquaintances, whom he 
invited to pass the day at his house. 
As he was engaged in his favourite 
diversion with his constant compa- 
nion, the monkey, a question on 
the game occasioned a dispute be- 
tween them, in the course of which 
the monkey flew into a violent passion, 
and behaved with great indecorum in 
the presence of the whole company. 
The Cadi’s son retorted, by throw- 
ing the men at the monkey’s head 
aah such violence, that the blood 
trickled down his cheeks and stained 
the chess-board on which they were 
playing: upon which the monkey 
seizing on his antagonist with his 
claws, scratched his face i in the most 
shocking manner, and immediately 
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fled for réfuge to the ramparts of the 
castle. 

The young man was dangerously 
hurt in the contest, and daily grew 
worse of his wounds: every reme- 
dy that was applied failed of success, 
and the skill of the physician was 
unable to administer to his relief.— 
A surgeon of the greatest eminence 
in the province was called in to give 
his opinion, and prescribe in the 
case. On examining the patient, he 
advised that the monkey’s blood was 
the only sovereign remedy that could 
be applied, as the wound had been 
inflicted by his claws. He must, 
therefore, said he, be put to death, 
and the young man’s head should be 
bathed with the blood, which will 
soon heal the wound, and completely 
restore him to health. Every other 
prescription will prove unavailing, 
for the monkey, having perpetrated 
the mischief, must furnish the reme- 
dy ; as the bite of the viper can on- 
ly be healed by its application to the 
wound. 

The Cadi’s son felt great reluc- 
tance in resorting to the remedy pre- 
scribed by the surgeon, in conse- 
quence of the great intimacy that 
had subsisted for a long time between 
him and the monkey ; and at first 
obstinately refused to consent to the 
death of his friend and play-fellow ; 
but after he had lingered for a long 
time in the most excruciating pain, 
his situation becoming desperate, he 
was at length urged, by extreme suf- 
fering, to yield his assent. The 
poor monkey was accordingly im- 
molated, and his vile blood crimson- 
ed the ground. 

If the monkey, added the Parrot, 
had never associated with the human 
species, his blood would not thus 
have been shed, nor had his life paid 
the forfeit of his temerity. Be warn- 
ed by this adventure, said she to 
her young, from forming connexions, 
or of becoming intimate with crea- 
tures of a different species from 
your own. Beware then of exposing 
yourselves without prudence or fore- 


‘sight to similar disasters, of which 
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you may hereafter have cause to re- 
pent. 

The perroquets, fond of playing 
with the fox’s cubs, and joining them 
in their gambols and diversions, dis- 
regarded the remonstrances of their 
mother, and paid no attention to her 
prudent admonitions: they daily vi- 
sited them, and participated in all 
their sports and pastimes. 

One day during the fox’s absence 
from her cell, a wild beast of the 
forest surprised her cubs and carried 
them off a prey. When the dam 
returned and discovered that they 
were gone, she began to suspect the 
Parrot of having been instrumental 
in kidnapping them, supposing that 
a hunter had been in quest of the 
perroquets, but not finding them, 
had taken her young in their stead. 

The fox made these reflections on 
the loss of her young: If beings of 
a different species from myself had 
not taken up their abode with me, { 
should not have experienced this 
misfortune. 

After many sorrowful lamentations 
on being bereft of her offspring, she 
went to a badger, and related to him 
the unfortunate occurrence that had 
taken place, and said to him: Altho’ 
the fox is renowned among the beasts 
of the forest for subtlety and cun- 
ning, yet the loss of my offspring 
overwhelms me with such afiliction, 
and so absorbs my thoughts, that [ 
know not what scheme to devise in 
order to avenge my wrongs. In this 
disconsolate situation I have been 
induced to resort to you for advice, 
and I request you would suggest 
some mode or stratagem by which 
I may be enabled to extricate myself 
from the present dilemma ; I am de- 
termined, at all events, to get rid 
of a neighbour, of a species and ha- 
bits so dissimilar from my own.— 
The badger, on being apprised of 
what had occurred, thus counselled 
the fox: When you observe a sports- 
man in pursuit of game, place your- 
self in his way, aud limp along as if 
you were lame, until you shall have 


‘led him near the tree in which the 
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Parrot has taken up her abode: you 
can then suddenly slip off, and get 
out of his sight in a moment. As 
soon as the sportsman sees the Par- 
rots, he will endeavour to catch 
them, and think no more of you. 

The fox followed the badger’s ad- 
vice, and espying a fowler in pur- 
suit of game, she placed herself at 
some distance before him, and limp- 
ed along, as if badly wounded, un- 
til she brought him in sight of the 
Parrot’s nest, when she ran off at 
full speed and disappeared in a mo- 
ment. 

The fowler, at the sight of such a 
desirable prey, took his net and 
threw it over their nest and secured 
them all. The Parrot, on seeing 
herself taken by the fowler, said to 
her young ones: you did not fore- 
see this evil that has befallen us.— 
If you had listened to my advice 
and given heed to my admonitions, 
you would not have persevered 
in your intimacy with the fox’s 
whelps ; we should have escaped 
this misfortune, and would not 
have been taken in the fowler’s 
snare. 

We must now endeavour to extri- 
cate ourselves from the present difh- 


culty, and the only means I can fore- || 


see for you to escape, is to feign be- 
ing dead. When the fowler disco- 
vers you apparently deprived of life, 
believing you to be dead, he will 
throw you away. If he keeps me, 
I will endeavour to escape and re- 
turn to you. 

The perroquets followed her ad- 
vice, and accordingly feigned to be 
dead, as she had recommended.— 
The fowler, finding them in that con- 
dition, believed them to be actually 
dead, and threw them away, upon 
which they immediately took to their 
wings and alighted on the uppermost 
branches of a high tree beyond his 
reach. 

The fowler, 
fraud, 


astonished at the 
and highly exasperated in 


thus beholding his prey escape, de- 
termined to take vengeance on the 
Parrot, and was about to tear her 
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in pieces when slie thus expostulated 
with him: O fowler, appease your 
anger ; follow not the dictates of pas- 
sion, but take time to reflect before 
you put an end to my existence; con- 
sider how natural it is in a mother to 
exert her ingenuity in the preserva- 


tion of her offspring, and you will 


not blame me for what | bave done : 
but, in order to indemnify you for 
the loss of your game, I will exert 
all the talents with which I am en- 
dowed, and devote the residue of 
my days in serving you, and I shall 
place you beyond the reach of indi- 
gence and want; you will find mea 
useful and intelligent bird, for | am 
skilled in the science of medicine 
and versed in the practice of surgery 
and the anatomy of the human body. 
[ am acquainted with every distem- 
per to which it is subject, together 
with the surest method of cure. I 
can compose a beverage that will 
heal the most inveterate diseases, 
and can even restore to sanity of 
mind, the idiot and the madman ; in 
a word, I possess secret remedies 
for the radical cure of every mala- 
dy, and my reputation and abilities 
are well known throughout the 
world. 

The fowler, on hearing the Parrot 
extol her skill and talents, said with- 
in himself, this is not a Parrot, but 
a Hippocrates ; she is a philosopher 
of profound intelligence, a second 
Socrates, whom chance has thrown 
in my way, and ensnared into my net. 
Under this impression he thus ad- 
dressed her : 

The Rajah of Kameroo has been 
a long time afflicted with a leprosy : 
since you are endowed with so much 
skill in the healing art, you may be, 
probably, able to cure the prince of 


that malady. 


What, O fowler! replied the 
Parrot, is this task you require me 
to perform ? what is the great un- 
dertaking you impose upon me ? be 
assured that I can perform every 
thing ; so transcendent are my pow- 
ers, that [ could even, were it neces- 


sary, cause the spots in the sun's 
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disk to vanish, or remove the aspe- 
rities from the face of the moon; 
with one glance, or by a single pre- 
scription, | can cure a hundred, nay, 
a thousand patients, and restore them 
in a moment to the enjoyment of the 
most perfect health. 

You may, with assurance, conduct 
me to the Kajah, and make such a! 
representation to him of my skill! 
and capacity, that he may be induced | 
to parchase me at the highest price 
you may demand. 

[n compliance with her entreaties 
the fowler shut her up in a cage and 
brought her into the Rajah’s pre- 
sence, and said to him: Behold a 
Parrot versed in every science, and 
who particularly excels the most cel- 
ebrated physician in the world, in the 
treatment and cure of all manner of 
diseases. 

I am in great néed of such an one, 
replied the Rajah, who forthwith 








agreed to purchase her. ‘lhe fow- 
ler having asked a thousand deniers : 
for the bird, he paid down the mo- | 
ney with the greatest cheerfulness, 
and took her into his possession. 

The Parrot proceeded without de- | 
lay to prescribe for her distinguished : 
patient, and strove by every assidui-! 
ty and attention to administer to his 
relief. The Rajah was so much 
pleased with her exertions in alle- 
viating his distress, that he reposed 
the most unlimited confidence in his 
physician, and admitted her into his 
particular favour. In a short time 
he grew better, and found his health 
to be very much improved. 

One day the Parrot said to her' 
master : O prince! you are now sen- | 
sible that you are cured of your ail- 
ment through my skiil and assistance, , 
whilst I am reduced to great distress, | 
and pine away in this cage, where 1} 
am shut up like a criminal: in this 
dungeon ; deliver me from this im- 
prisonment, and grant me permis-; 
sion to range about your palace and 
gardens ; consider with what zeal [| 
have exerted myself in endeavour-' 
ing to effect your cure, and what: 
pains I have taken to assuage the; 
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severity of your indisposition ; re- 
flect on the unremitting care and 
study which are necessary in search- 
ing ‘for remedies, and compounding 
medicines suitable to your disease. 

The Rajah yielded to the plausi- 
ble and insidious remonstrances of 
the Parrot, unaware of the deceit 
which lurked under her complaints, 
and unsuspicious of her perfidious 
intentions, insomuch that he was 
induced to comply with, and accord- 
ly gave orders that she should be 
taken out of her cage and left at li- 
berty, upon which she immediately 
took to her wings and flew away, 
leaving him but half cured of his le- 
prosy. 

Nakshebe ! we ought not to give 
heed to every thing that people say, 
else we shall often become the vic- 
tims of our own credulity. 

When the Parrot had finished the 
relation of this story, he said to Kho- 
fertah : My adorable mistress! my 
thoughts and reflections with regard 
to: you are analogous to the adven- 
ture you have just heard: I should 
be extremely sorry were your hus- 
band to return, and thus put an end 
to all further intercourse with your 
lover, in which event your plans 
would prove unsuccessful, and the 
object you ardently desire would 
remain but half accomplished. 

Now, whilst the present moment 
is propitious to your wishes, before 
he returns, arise and direct your 
steps to the mansion of your belov- 
ed. 

Khofertah accordingly arose to de- 
part: the sounds of the footsteps of 
the early passenger saluted her ear, 
and announced the approach of day ; 
the sun was just peeping above the 
eastern mountain, which prevented 
the departure of the beautiful lady, 
and constrained her to remain at 
home, and defer a visit untila more 
auspicious moment. 

END OF THE FIFTH EVENING. 


=== 


CHOICE OF A WIFE. 
In thy choice of a wife, take the obedient 
daughter of a good mother. 
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CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


The following geological sketch of 
the Catskill mountains is from the 
pen of a gentleman of this city, 
whose observation and science unite 
to render valuable whatever may fall 
under his observation. There is not, 


| probably, in this country, a more no- 


ble ridge, abounding in natural curi- 
osities and distinguished for sublime 
and picturesque views, than the 
Catskill and the chain of mountains 
by whieh they are connected; or a 
more fruitful subject for the philoso- 
pher, the scholar, or the simple tra- 
eller. Indeed the United States is 
rich in such resources, which daily 
open new avenues to fame for the 
attentive observer, and exhibit at 
once the great natural advantages of 
our soil. 

We are happy to observe an in- 
creasing taste and curiosity for ex- 
ploring every part of our country, 
and becoming familiar with its soil 
and natural history. Such research- 
es cannot fail to produce the most 
favourable result. 


The ridge of the Catskill moun- 
tains ranges nearly parallel with the 
Hudson river for twenty miles ; it 
appears to rise suddenly from the 
river valley. Atthe apparent ter- 
mination of the range, a western 
course is taken ; the northern branch 
sweeps with diminished height to 
the St. Lawrence; the southern 
range connects itself with the Alle- 
ganies ; this, together with the ex- 
hibition of the same mineral and ve- 
setable productions, mark them as 
one chain. 

In the waving profile of the Cats- 
kill Mountains, many sugar loaf 
heights tower above the general ele- 
vation ; among these, the roundtop 
mountain is conspicuous ; it rises 
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near one thousand feet higher above 
the level oi the sea than any part of 
the Alleganies. A ridge of. shell 
limestone, embracing a great variety 
of petrifactions, is observed between 
the Hudson River and the Catskill 
Mountains, extending thirty miles ; 


in many places it rises to a consider- 


able height. The granite regions 
bordering the river, appear to ter- 
minate with the highlands. The 
tract of the river valley above, is, 
principally, either shistie or calcari- 
ous; in the vicinity of the river, 
most of the ledges are of argillace- 
ous shisht, or grey wack slate. The 
tract between the Hudson River and 
the Catskill mountains, a distance of 
ten to twelve miles, presents an al- 
ternation of grey slate, clay slate, and 
secondary calcarious ridges, running 
parallel with the river; they are 
clothed principally with oak, hicko- 
ry, beach, birch, cedar, white and 
pitch pine, and hemlock ; on many 
of the ridges the evergreens pre- 
dominate. In the valleys are found 
as great a diversity of trees as the 
latitude usually affords. 

The alluvial valleys, through 
which winds the Catskill and Kau- 
tuskill, two considerable streams, 
are fertile ; they are occupied, to- 
gether with a considerable propor- 
tion of the county of Greene, by 
Dutch proprietors. 

No inconsiderable part of the soil 
between the river and mountain is 
argillacious, upon which sulphate of 
lime (gypsum) is of no use, but it 
renders the sandy tracts productive. 
No theory respecting the operation 
of plaster upon vegetation has been 
formed that is deemed satisfactory. 
Its sulphur and lime are not wanted 
as elementary parts of the vegetable 
world, as is the case with decompos- 
ed animal and vegetable matter. The 
principal benefit probably results 
from its attracting or condensing the 
moisture of the atmosphere, it being 
a well attested fact, that more dew 
is found on vegetation, where sul- 
phate of lime has been spread, than 
elsewhere. Water furnishes in one 
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of its constituent parts, hydrogen, 
and conveys in solution the most 
important ingredients of vegetation ; 
plants will grow in water and air 
without the aid of the soil. From 
its magical power of furnishing mois- 
ture, plaster is almost exclusively 
useful on dry land. French gypsum 
has recently been found beneficial 
upon our seaboard, where the Nova- 
Scotia plaster is powerless. This 
may arise from its containing a ‘por- 
tion of carbonate of lime; our ex- 
tensive sandy and barren alluvial 
coast will be much improved by it. 
[t is not improbable that gypsum 
may be found in the limestone 
tracts of Greene county, as sulphur 
is indicated by pyretes and sulphur 
springs ; a spring impregnated with 
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slow serpentine course, as if fatigued 
by its numerous falls and rapid flight 
from the mountain ; its route is 
marked by elms and willows that 
bend gracefully over its banks to 
meet their softened images reflected 
from the clear mirror of the water. 
The farm houses of the valley are 
mostly constructed of sandstone, 
and their appearance indicates the 
prosperity of the inhabitants. 

The eastern side of the Catskill 
ridge is in general very steep, thickly 
) clad in wood, and nearly inaccessible; 
lofty perpendicular ledges of sand- 
stone rise tier above tier tothe sum- 
mit; in one place only, I observed the 
mountain’s side cleared and cultivat- 
ed ; a yankee had cut out a farm in an 
ekvated region, where he held his 





sulphur is situated in the vicinity of|/solitary reign, having little inter- 


Catskill: sulphuretted hydrogen 19 
emitted from it, giving a disagreeab® 
smell and taste ; the water is lim, 
having a black coal-like depot; 1 
contains no carbonic aeid, oy ™ur!- 
ate of soda; it has been freind use- 
ful in cutaneous diseases, ; 
The calcarious ridg® abound in 
extensive caverns; fiat of a good 


quality is common n“ the Kautus- 
kill, and is often fund imbedded in 
limestone ; petriactions of shells 
and of animal 4nd vegetable sub- 


stances are fequently met with in 
this district) galena has been found 
in small oantities, and coal is indi- 
cated. 

Thevidges adjacent to the moun- 
tains are many of them lofty, and 
elehed with trees of varied ver- 
gure ; the hemlock, with its dark fu- 
nereal green, is conspicuous, tower- 
ing above the surrounding forest ; 
the rocks of these hills are princi- 
pally grey sandstone ; in their lami- 
na they have a slaty broken appear- 
ance, and considerably resemble grey 
wack slate. 

An extensive, fertile and thickly 
settled valley, ranges at the eastern 
base of the mountains for a great dis- 
tance, watered by numerous moun- 
tain streams ; through a part of this 


course except with serpents, the 
tenants of the neighbouring ledge. 

Iwas accompanied in my excur- 
sion to the Catskill mountains by an 
intelligent merchant of Catskill, and 
a Scotch traveller of respectable 
literary attainments. We ascended 
by what is called the Clove Passage, 
down which roars the Kautuskill ; 
wrecks, spread over the vale, display 
the force of its mountain career 
when swelled by floods. It now 
calmly pursued over the plain its 
never-ending course. 

At the entrance of the Clove, we 
procured a guide to pilot us upa 
lofty steep mountain, to examine an 
alum mine, situated on its southern 
side ; with great exertion, holding 
by small trees, and clinging to slip- 
pery sandstone that was spread in 
their layers detached from the moun- 
tain masses, we reached the ledge 
in which was imbedded the alum. 
The crumbling sandstone was more 
or less impregnated with sulphate of 
alumine, perceptible to the taste ; 
in some places the stone was en- 
crusted by it. It pervades the rocks 
to the depth of two or three feet, 
‘and extends in the ledge for three 
|or four miles ; some part of the 
jalum sandstone may, perhaps, at a 








rich vale, the Kautuskill pursues a 


;futare day, be worked to advantage. 
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The ledge we visited, having a south- 
ern exposure, is the favourite abode 
of rattlesnakes, but the bushes con- 
cealed these * close-lurking minis- 
ters of fate.” 

We pursued our route through a 
truly alpine clove glen, gradually 
rising by a dug way, having the Kau- 
tuskill near us. The mountain range 
that runs south is here broken, anda 
pass formed by the rapid Kautuskill, 
that has for ages been wearing away 
the earth :—Our road was cut out 
of the mountain’s rocky side ; there 
seemed hardly space for the road 
and river. In many places we look- 
ed down from a dizzy height upon 
the foaming waters that pursued 
their headlong course among the 
rocks, falling with a deafening n&ge 
from precipice to precipice. 


*‘Tt seemed the mountain, rent and riven, 
A channel for the stream had given ; 

So high the cliff of sandstone gray, 
Hung beetling o’er the torrent’s way, 
Where he who winds ’twixt rock and wave, 
May hear the headlong torrents rave ; 
May view her chafe her waves to spray, 
O’er every rock that bars her way, 

Till foam globes o’er her eddies glide, 
Thick as the schemes of human pride 
That down life’s current drives amain, 
As frail, as frothy, and as vain.” —ScorTt. 


On the opposite or northern bank 
of the river, the mountain rose per- 
pendicularly to a great height, pre- 
senting to the view a wall of gray 
sandstone; perpendicular ledges tow- 
er above the trees in various parts. 
The mountain top, seeming almost 
to overhang the spectator, is crown- 
ed by enormous rocks, over which 
waves the pine with its funereal ver- 
dure, projecting over the cliff-like 
nodding plumes. Around the inac- 
cessible crags, the eagle and hawk 
are often seen t soar. In man 
places but a small section of the ho- 
rizon could be seen. . We were fre- 
quently arrested in our course by 
perpendicular steeps and rocks pro- 
jecting over the mountain’s side, 
and crossed the river on bridges 
thrown from crag to crag, looking 
down upon the waters roaring far 
below. if 
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Our road continued to rise ; the 
acclivities were in many places 
steep; we had constantly near us 
the river, and heard the deafening 
music of its numerous falls, rapids, 
and raging waters. The Kautuskill 
descends in its mountain course of 
five miles upwards of two thousand 
feet, and some of its auxiliary 
streams near three thousand feet—a 
succession of rapids and falls of from 
thirty to two hundred feet, are ex- 
hibited. ‘The Clove Glen was filled 
with large trees of hemlock, sugar 
maple, beach, birch, oaks, &c. that 
wave their branches over the braw- 
ling stream ; the mountain, to the 
‘south, though of steep ascent, was 
thickly clad in the varied verdure 
of maples, beach, birch, hemlock, 








white oak, pine and spruce ;_ the 
evergreens in many places predomi- 
vated. We visited (in company 
Wtha mountain traveller we over- 
took a singular fall of the Kautuskill, 
wher: the river, passing through a 
large hie or crevice of the rock, is 
precipitaed one hundred feet in a 
| perpendicular column. Our new 
companion .vys not disposed to be 
| very sociable or communicative ; 
when he did spy, it was to evince 
dissatisfaction, £reyling at his stum- 
bling horse, the PO), &c. ; he seve- 
ral times tried to €sape me, but I 
stuck to him like a bur: forcing him 
to converse. This * kaight of the 
woful countenance” was iclined to 
look on the dark side of thigs, and 
anticipate evil; his ear was umffect- 
ed by the sweet music of the vood 
robin and other songsters of the grow; 
the howling of wolves, the scream, 
ing of birds of prey, and the roar\ 
of mountain cataracts and tem- 
pests, were to him more conge- 
nial sounds ; his eye, passing over 
the glowing colours of the surround- 
ing flowers, would rest upon the fu- 
nereal verdure of the hemlock and 
cedar. It is a duty all owe to socie- 











ty and to themselves, to struggle 
against gloomy reflections. The habi- 
tual indulgence of melancholy pro- 
‘duces an almost incurable mental 
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disease, not unfrequently termina- 
ting in derangement : 


‘“ Jt is as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder as the reptiles creep 
Torevel on their rotting sleep, 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold cousumer of their clay.” 
Lorp Brron. 


We wound gradually up the Clove 
for three miles, every step present- 
ing interesting scenery ; we passed 
but one dwelling in this distance ; 
our road crossed an auxiliary stream 
of the Kautuskill, that falls near the 
mountain turnpike, two miles north 
of our road, two hundred sand ten 
feet perpendicular ; within ten rods 
is another fall of one hundred feet, 
and a succession of falls is present- 
ed, making a descent in view of seve- 
ral hundred feet. Between the 
sheet of water and the sandstone 
rock, five hundred men could stand 
together and remain dry. This fall] 
usually terminates the excursions of 
parties from Hudson and Catskill, 
who ascend by the mountain turn- 
pike. Near this road and on the 
broad back of the mountain, two 
lakes are situated, occupying about 
two hundred acres of ground ; 
spruce and pine border the waters 
with an eternal green. 

Formerly the catfish, perch, trout, 
and other pond fish, were common in 
these waters, but they have mostly 
disappeared. I was informed by a 
resident of the mountains, that, 
northward of the lakes, a singular 
assemblage of rocks has been seen, 
in cubic blocks of great size, the 
basis stone having a diameter of six- 
teen feet; square blocks of dimin- 
ished dimensions, are piled up toa 
considerable height, leaving a rim of 
two feet aroundthe summit of each 
block ; the great regularity of this 
natural curiosity, gives it the appear- 
ance of being the produce of art. 

Emerging into day from this ro- 
mantic glen, we viewed a tract of the 
mountain less steep, the soil tolerably 
good, and admitting of cultivation. 

We rested at a neat farm house. 
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situated on elevated ground ; the 
appearance of the building without, 
and the aspect within, a an 
abode of industry and comfort ; 

found the occupants to bea valde 
mountain farmer and his wile, by 
whom we were politely received, 
and invited to sit on chairs bottomed 
with the skins of wild beasts. We 
inquired of the proprietor of the 
house, the best mode of ascending 
the mountain to gain the round top, 
and mentioned a plan suggested by 
our growling fellow-traveller, of ri- 
ding some distance further ; this pro- 
ject was considered by our new 
friend as a roundabout, unfeasible 
one; that the course pointed out would 
be like a long suit; after travelling 
many miles to the place indicated, 
we should be no nearer the object 





than we were at present ; he sug- 
| gested that the best place of ascent 
| was opposite his house, and af- 
forded as gradual a slope as any part 
of the mountain ; he consented to 
attend us as a guide. Our horses 
were turned into a tine clover pas- 
ture, and while some refreshments 
were preparing, | took a view of the 
‘environs of the cottage, and found 
‘that our host had rendered his situ- 
ation a pleasant one.- He hadagood 
house and barn—a small orchard, 
with meadows and cleared fields ad- 
jacent ; his house was elevated, 
commanding a view through the clove 
of a section of the eastern land- 
scape—a part of the river valley, 
and the Hudson. The Fishkill and 
highland mountains near West Point, 
were beheld softened by distance, 
and forming a striking contrast to the 
wild scenery around. 

At the foot of the hill on which 
the cottage stands, roars the Kautus- 
kill; from the door of the house we 
had a fine view of a woody range of 
mountains, including the roundtop, 
the object of our journey. 

Much of the year, on this elevat- 
ed ground, where our mountaineer 
had built bis seat, frosts prevail ; the 
summer is too short and cool for the 








growth of Indian corn: winter here 
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reigns with all its terrors: the 
grounds around are often swept by 
tempests drawing through the clove. 
Our guide,P * * * * & * * and his wife, 
both natives of the Catskill ridge, 
appeared to be much attached to 
their mountain abode : 


**Dear is that shed to which their souls conform, 
And dear the hill that lifts them to the storm, 
And as a babe, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind roar, 
But bind them to their native mountains more. 
GoLpsMITH. 


We sallied forth to attack the 
mountain at four o’clock, and de- 
scended to the wild borders of the 
Kautuskill, where we viewed an in- 
teresting sight; the river is here 
precipitated by a perpendicular fall 
one hundred and twenty feet, with 
small pitches above ; a short dis- 
tance below is another fall of near- 
ly the same magnitude with the pre- 
ceding ; so quick is the descent, that 
the river falls four hundred feet in 
the space of one hundredrods. We 
passed upon the rocks to the brow 
of the principal fall ; the view, from 
the projecting dizzy cliff of the gulf 
below, was awful. From the brow 
of the precipice we had in view a 
section of the river valley, seen 
through the clove; the adjacent 
glen frowned upon us with its enor- 
mous perpendicular and projecting 
rocks, forming a wild and savage 
scene. Deep caverns were in ma- 
ny places excavated by the dashing 
waters ; the bones of wild animals 
are not unfrequently scattered at the 
base of the falls. We saw many 
stout trunks of trees lying prostrate 
below, shivered in pieces. We 
crossed the river on large rocks 
that served as stepping stones, re- 
gardless of the stream that coursed 
rapidly between them, and commenc- 
ed the arduous task of ascending the 
mountain ; our guide led us up the 


trackless wilderness in a slanting di-! 


rection, gradually rising for some 
distance, occasionally passing through 
a mountain valley. . 

The lower and middle régions 
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were well clothed with hemlock. 
beach, white and black birch, sugar 
maple, balsam and spruce ; here and 
there a few trees of white oak and 
walnut were seen, but no chesnut or 
butternut. In the rich elevated val- 
leys, trees of a gigantic size appear ; 
we found no obstruction in our pas- 
sage from trees or underwood ; of 
shrubs, we saw the moosebush, com- 
mon gooseberry, blackberry, and 
raspberry ; the whortleberry is com- 
mon in many parts of the mountain, 
it is the favourite food of the bears ; 
the ginseng root is often met with. 

Numerous springs, as clear ~ as 
crystal, and coal as ice water, gush- 
ed from beneath the cliffs; we en- 
countered many perpendicular ledg- 
es of sandstone, that circled round 
the mountain like enormous bands, 
and ascended them with difficulty, 
selecting the most assailable parts, 
clinging to rocks and shrubs, occa- 
sionally leaping from rock to rock 
over deep fissures. 


‘* Straining each sinew to ascend, 

Foot, hand and knee, their aid must lend ; 
Now to the oak’s warp’d roots we cling, 
Now trust our weight to a curl’d-vine string, 
Then like the wild goat must we dare 

An unsupported leap in air.”—Scorr, 


We but slowly made our way, 
frequently resting, which enabled us 
to view to advantage the variegated 
verdure and interesting scenery ; 
fine prospects of the surrounding 
mountains and distant landscapes 
were presented occasionally from 
the cliffs that tower above the forest. 
With persevering ardour we attain- 
ed the higher region of the moun- 
tains, when we found a considerable 
change in the vegetation ; the growth 
of walnut, oak, and many other trees 
common at the base, had disappear- 
ed; we viewed around us groves 
of balsam fir, white and black birch, 
cherry, pine, a few hemlocks, and a 
creat quantity of spruce ; the spruce 
tree is the hahdsomest of the forest ; 


itis straight as a pine, with a beautiful 


verdure ; in many places its groves 
occupied the mountain valleys and 








table land exclusively ; it grows toa 
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considerable height; this tree is valu- 
able in ship-building; our guide, 
who had occasionally been employ- 
ed in transporting spruce spars tod 
Catskill, pointed out some trees that 
would be worth five hundred dollars 
at the landing—they were of the 
size of masts, but as they must be 
lowered by the hand for miles, it 
would not answer. ‘Tufts of rein- 
deer moss of silvery hue, with its 
coral-like ramifications, were often 
seen; this moss, in Lapland, is the 
food of the reindeer, and is frequent- 
ly pulverized and made into bread 
by the inhabitants of that frozen re- 
gion. 

We often met with plants un- 
known in the valleys, described by 
our guide as used medicinally for 
man and beast ; many nameless 
flowers of peculiar form and richness 
of colours were seen. 

The spruce groves and upper re- 
gion, in many places, presented a 
novel and pleasing appearance ; lit- 
tle or no underbrush obstructed our 
view or passage, but the flat rocks, 
the fallen trees, and the earth, were 
covered by a beautiful carpet of di- 
versified colours ; not a bare rock 
was seen, except the perpendicular 
sides of ledges ; the whole was thick- 
ly coated by a soft velvet moss of 
handsome light green, ornamented 
by small flowers of variegated hues 
and silvery moss, mountain sorrel 
varying the verdure. 

As we ascended the mountains a 
change of temperature was evident : 
we were in aclimate so different, 
that although it was a very warm 
day, and we laboured: hard, clad in 
woollen, yet such was the alpine 
temperature, we experienced no in- 
convenience from the heat. 

By mistake our guide led us up an 
eminence called high peak, north- 
west of the grand sugar-loaf round 
top we were.seeking ; we had near- 
ly attained the wood-crowned cap, 
before his error was discovered. 
The sun was then descending over 
the range of western mountains, 
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wild summits and. ledges, but the 
gloom of twilight sat heavy on the 
clove and eastern glens. 


“The western waves of ebbing day 
Roll’d o’er the gien their level w ST's 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 

Was bath’d in fleods of liquid fire ; 

But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below.”—Scorr. 


The towering roundtop, viewed 
ithrough the deceptive medium of a 
rare atmosphere, appeared but at a 
short distance. Notwithstanding the 
inear approach of night, we perse- 
‘veringly determined to gain its sum- 
mit, in defiange of the wild beasts 
that delight to prowl in darkness ; we 
bad seen none of them in ascending ; 
our guide observed that they avoid a 
company of men by day, and are 
only dangerous by night. It is re- 
markable that most of the wild ani- 
‘mals of America are less savage and 
dangerous than the same species in 
Europe. ‘The wolves of the Cats- 
kill mountains have, however, ac- 
quired the character of peculiar fe- 
rocity ; they have repeatedly, within 
afew months of my excursion, con- 
tended in the sheep-folds with the 
farmers for their prey. Bears are 
not unfrequently met with in the 
mountain ; in whortleberry seasons 
especially, the hunters can generally 
find them at their favourite food. 
Wild cats and foxes are numerous, 
and deer are often seen in droves ; 
they are pursued at lawful seasons 
by the mountaineers, who keep 
hounds to aid them in the chase. 

The rattlesnake is’ the only poi- 
sonous reptile of the elevated parts 
of the mountain; its bite is cured 
by a vegetable, called by our guide 
snake root—it somewhat resembles 
ginseng. The copperhead snake is 
common in the river valley—its bite 
is considered equally dangerous with 
that of the rattlesnake, and it is more 
malignant in its character—the rat- 
tlesnake seldom molests a passing 
traveller. 








(To be continued. ) 
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COMMERCE WITH AFRICA. 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 

The plan of your correspondent, 
Vasco de Gama, for opening a com- 
mercial intercourse with the interror 
of Africa, appears to me so direct 
and simple, that | am oniy surprised 
it has not been thought of before. 


The Moors are the merchants of 


Africa, the chain of communication 
that runs trom the states of Barbary 
to the negro kingdoms, and from the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Red Sea. ‘lo judge of the humani- 
ty of these people trom the accounts 
of shipwrecked sailors, whom they 
have dragged into slavery, and then 
liberated tor money, would be not 
less tallacious than to estimate the 
character of the English nation from 
the plunderers of the wrecks on 
their coast. From such accounts, 
the name of Moor has inspired us 
with horror; and Park’s detention 
at the camp of Ali, one of their 
chiets, has contributed to confirm it. 
Park, however, so far from endea- 
vouring to conciliate his captors, en- 
deavoured, by his own confession, 
to appear as contemptible as possi- 
ble in their eyes ; and yet, with this 
disadvantage, the greater part of the 
miseries he endured proceeded from 
the climate and the irritation of his 
own mind. 

The Moors of Sahara are in the 
constant habit of selling gum to the 
French onthe Senegal. ‘he French 
say they are perfidious, but they give 
no proof of it that | have seen. I 


have met with a French traveller, 


who owns that his countrymen de- 
ceive the Moors either in the weight 
or measure of the gum they pur- 
chase. 

Bruce found a friend in every 
Moorish merchant, and integrity and 
intelligence in all. And where should 
these qualities be found in a country 
like the interior of Africa, in which 
learning has no-place but among mer- 


a 


with Africa. 
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Morocco, mentions a negro city about 
two hundred and thirty miles west of 
Lombuctoo, which the Moorish mer- 
chants dare not enter. ‘The negro 
deposits his gold without the town, 
and leaves it! The Moor places 
his merchandize by its side, and re- 
tires! ‘The negro returns and takes 
his choice ; and no instance has ever 
occurred of deceit on either side! 
May Englishmen go to this city and 
do likewise ! 

So much for the proposed carriers 
of English goods to ‘i ombuctoo.— 
Now tor the road. The fertile parts 
of Africa are hot and humid, un- 
wholesome and dangerous ; and the 
kings, as your correspondent ob- 
serves, are often at war with each 
other. Park experienced both these 
evils ; and the wonder was, not-so 
much that he perished on his second 
journey, as that he returned from 
his first. ‘lhe desert is dry and 
healthful. It is sprinkled with fer- 
tile spots, which form a succession 
of known resting places, and the 
distance between each requires a 
certain number of days to travel.— 
The Moors are at home in Sahara ; 
and, when they go long journeys, 
the fertile spots are theirinns. The 
road from the coast of Sahara is also 
the shortest that has yet been pointed 
out to ‘lombuctoo. 

If the means of executing the plan 
appear sufficient, it is not necessary 
to say any thing im favour of the ob- 
ject: the exchange of British ma- 
nufactures for gold, speaks for itself. 
But there is no time to be lost. ‘The 
French settlement of Galam ts ad- 
vantageously situated for commerce 
with ‘i'ombuctoo : a Frenchman has 
already travelled from Galam to that 
city, 1 believe on a commercial spe- 
culation, and he has returned safe. 
. Catherine Hutton. 


—— - oa 


APOTHEGMS. 


The sorrows we have relieved 
are the surest support in our own. 








The best way to keep good acts in 


chants ? Jackson, in his account of | memory is to refresh them with new. 
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BARON HUMBOLDT’S LAST VOLUME. 


Extract from Baron Humboldt’s Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent. Vol. 4. 


DEPARTURE FROM CARACCAS. 


To take the shortest road from 
Caraccas to the banks of the Oroono- 
ko, we should have crossed the 
svuthern chain of mountains between 
Baruta, Salamanca, and the savan- 
nahs of Gcumare ; traversed the 
steppes or Llanos of Orituca ; and 
embarked at Cabruta, near the 
mouth of the Rio Guarico. But 
this direct road would have deprived 
us of the opportunity of surveying 
the finest and most cultivated part 
of the province, the valleys of Ara- 
gua; of taking the level of an im- 
portant part of the chain of the coast 
by means of the barometer ; and of 
descending the Kio Apure as far as 
its junction with the Oroonoko. A 
traveller, who has the intention of 
studying the configuration and natu- 
ral riches of a country, is not guided 
by distances, but by the interest 
which the regions he may traverse 
excites in his mnd. This power- 
ful motive led us to the mountains 
of Los ‘Teques, to the thermal 
springs of Mariara, to the fertile 
banks of the lake of Valencia, and 
through the immense savannahs of 
Calabozo to San Fernando de Apure, 
m the eastern part of the province 
of Varinas. Following this road, 
our first direction was to the west, 
then to the south, and finally to the 
east-southeast, to enter the Oroo- 
noko by the Apure in the latitude of 
© Be Te 

The day that we quitted the capi- 
tal of Venezuela, subsequently swal- 
lowed up by terrible earthquakes, 
we reached the foot of the woody 
mountains, that close the valley to- 
ward the southwest, where we 
slept. We followed the right bank 


of the Kkio Guayra as far as the vil- 
lage of Antimano, by a very fine road, 


partly scooped out of the rock ; and|! 
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passed by La Vega, and Carapa. 
The church of La Vega displays it- 
self in avery picturesque manner 
on a range of hills covered with 
thick vegetation. Scattered houses 
are surrounded with date-trees, and 
seem to proclaim the easy circum- 
stances oftheir inhabitants. A chain 
of low mountains separates the little 
river Guayra from the valley of La 
Pascua,* so much celebrated in the 
history of the country, and from the 
ancient gold-mines of Baruta and 
Oripoto. Ascending toward Carapa, 
we enjoy once more the sight of the 
Silla, which appears like an immense 
dome with a cliff toward the sea. 
This rounded summit, and the ridge 
of Galipano crenated like a wall, are 
the only objects that, in this basin 
of gneiss and mica-slate, impress a 
character onthe landscape. The 
other mountains are ofa uniform and 
dull monotonous aspect. 

Near Antimano all the orchards 
were full of peach-trees loaded with 
flowers. This village, the Valle, and 
the banks of the Macarao, furnish 
great abundance of peaches, quinces, 
and other European fruits, for the 
market of Caraccas. Between An- 
timano and Ajuntas we crossed the 
Rio Guayra seventeen times. The 
road is very fatiguing ; yet, instead of 
constituting a new one, it would per- 
haps be better to change the bed of 
the river, which loses-a great quan- 
tity of water by the combined effects 
of filtration and evaporation. Each 
sinuosity forms a marsh more or less 
extensive. This loss of water is to 
be regretted ina province, the whole 
cultivated region of which, with the 
exception of the land between the 
sea and the littoral chain of Mariara 
and Niguatar, is extremely dry.- The 
rains are much less frequent and less 
violent in this place than in the inte- 


* Valley of Cortes, or Easter Valley, so 
called because Diego de Losada, after having 
defeated the Teques Indians, and their cacique 
Guaycapuro, in the mountains of San Pedro, 
spent his Easter there in 1567, before enter- 
ing the valley of San Francisco, where he 
founded the city of Caraceas, (Oviedo, p. 


252.) 
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rior of NewAndalusia, at Cumanacoa, 
and en the banks of the Guarapiche. 
Many of the mountains of Caraccas 
enter the region of the clouds ; but 
ihe strata of primitive rocks dip at 
an angle of 70° or 80°, and general- 
ly toward the northwest, so that the 
waters are either lost in the interior 
ofthe earth, or gush out in copious 
springs, not toward the south, but to 
the north of the mountains of the 
coast of Niguatar, Avila, and Mariara. 
The rising of the gneiss and mica- 
slate strata toward the south appears 
to me to explain, in great part, the 
extreme humidity of the coast. In 
the interior of the province we meet 
with spaces of land, two or three 
leagues square, quite destitute of 
springs. ‘The sugar-cane, indigo, 
and coffee, can grow only in places 
where running waters can be made 


to supply the artificial irrigations ne- | 


cessary during very dry weather. 
The first colonists very imprudently 
destroyed the forests. Evaporation 
is enormous ona stony soil surround- 
ed with rocks, that radiate heat on 
every side. The mountains of the 
coast appear like a wall, extending 
east and west from Cape Codera to- 
ward Point Tucacas. They prevent 
the humid air ofthe shore, those in- 
ferior strata of the atmosphere rest- 
ing immediately on the sea, and dis- 
solving the largest proportion of wa- 
ier, from penetrating to the inlands. 


vines, which, like those of Catia, or 
of Tipe, lead from the coast to the 
high longitudinal valleys. No bed 
of a great river, no gulf allowing the 
sea to flow into the lands, spreads 
moisture by an abundant evaporation. 
In the eighth and tenth degrees of lati- 
tude, in regions where the clouds do 
not glide along the soil, many trees 
are stripped of their leaves in the 
months of January and February ; 
not on account of the sinking of the 
temperature, asin Europe, but be- 
cause the air, at this season, the far- 
thest from that of rains, has nearly 
attained its maximum of dryness. 





The plants with very tough and 





glossy leaves alone resist this ab- 
sence ofhumidity. Beneath the fine 
sky of the tropics, the traveller is 
struck with the aspect almost hiber- 
nal of the country ; but the freshest 
verdure again appears, when he has 
reached the banks of the Oroonoko, 
where another climate prevails ; and 
the great forests preserve by their 
shade a certain quantity of moisture 
in the soil, which they shelter from 
the devouring ardour of the sun. 
Beyond he small village of Anti- 
mano the valley becomes much nar- 
rower. Theriver is bordered with 
lata, that fine gramineous plant with 
distich leaves, which sometimes 
reaches the height of thirty feet, and 
which we have described under the 
name of gynertum. Every hut is sur- 
rounded with enormous trees of per- 
sea, at the foot of which the aris- 
tolochiw, paullinia, and other creep- 
ers, vegetate. ‘The netghbouring 
mountains, covered with forests, 
seem to spread humidity over the 
western extremity of the valley of 
Caraccas. We passed the night in 
a plantation of sugar-canes, before 
our arrival at Las Ajuntas. A square 
house contained nearly eighty ne- 
groes ; they were lying on skins 
of oxen spread upon the ground. In 
each apartment of the house were 
four slaves ; it looked like a barrack. 
A dozen fires were burning in the 
farm-yard, where people were em- 
ployed in dressing victuals. We 
were again struck with the noisy 


}mirth of the blacks, which almost 


prevented us from sleeping. ‘The 
clouds hindered me from observing 
the stars; the moon appeared only 
at intervals. The aspect of the land- 
scape was dull and uniform, and all 
the surrounding hills were covered 
with aloes. Workmen were em- 
ployed at a small canal, which was 
intended to convey the waters of the 
Rio San Pedro to the farm, at a height 
of more than seventy feet. Accord- 
ing to a barometic calculation, the 
site of the hacienda is only fifty toises 
above the bed of the Rio Guayra at 
La Noria, near Caraccas. 
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COFFEE-TREE, 


The soil of these countries has 
been found but little favorable to the 
cultivation of the coffee-tree, which 
in general is less productive i in the 


valley of Caraccas, than was imagined | 


when the first plantations were made 
near Chacao. In order to forma 
general idea of the importance of this 
branch ofcommerce, we must re- 
inember, that the produce of the 
wkole province of Caraccas in its 


ereatest prosperity, before the revo- | 


lutionary wars of 1812, amounted to 
fifty or sixty thousand quintals of 
coffee. ‘This quantity, almost equal 
to the produce of Guadaloupe and 
Martinico both together, must appear 
so much the more considerable, as 
it is only since 1784 that a respect- 
able citizen, Don Bartholomew Blan- 
din, endeavoured to introduce this 
branch of culture on the coasts of 
Terra Firma. Mr. Depons, in his 
statistical account of the Capitania- 
general of Venezuela, having been 
able to give information respecting 
the state of commerce and agricul- 
ture only as faras the year 1804, it 
will not be uninteresting to add some 
of amore recent date, and not less 
exact. The finest coffee-plantations 
are now found in the savannah of 
Ocumare, near Salamanca, and_ at 
Rincon, in the mountainous countries 
of Los Mariches, San Antonio Hatillo, 
and Los Budares. The coffee of 
the last three places, to the east of 
Caraccas, is of asuperior quality, 
but the trees bear a smaller quantity, 
which is attributed to the height of 
the spot, and the coolness of the 
climate. The greater plantations of 
the province of Venezuela, as Agua- 
cates, near Valencia, and Rincon, 
yield in good years a produce of three 
thousand quintals. In 1796 the to- 
tal exportation of the province was 
only four thousand eight hundred 
quintals, and in 1804, ten thousand ; 
yet it began in 1789. The prices 
varied from six to eighteen piastres 
per quintal. At the Havana it has 





sunk as low as three piastres ; but 
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at this period, so disastrous for the 
planters, in 1810 and 1812, more than 
two millions of quintals of coffee, 
amounting in value to ten millions 
sterling, were accumulated in the 
warehouses of England. 

The extreme predilection enter- 
tained in this province for the culture 
of the coffee-tree is partly founded 
on the circumstance, that the berry 
can be preserved during a great num- 
ber of years ; whereas, notwithstand- 
ingevery possible care, cocoa spoils 
in the warehouses after ten or twelve 
months. During the long dissensions 
of the European powers, at a time 
when the metropolis was too weak 
to protect the commerce of the colo- 
nies, industry was directed in prefer- 
ence towards productions, of which 
the sale was less urgent, and could 
wait the chances of political and 
commercial events. I remarked, 
that, in the coffee-plantations, the 
nurseries are formed not so much 
by collecting together those young 
plants which accidentally rise under 
trees that have yielded acrop, as 
by exposing the seeds of coffee to 


| germination during five days, in heaps 


between plantain leaves. These 
seeds are taken out of the pulp, but 
yet retaining a part of it adherent to 
them. When this seed has germi- 
nated, it is sown, and produces plants 
that can bear the ardour of the sun 
better than those that spring up in the 
shade in the coffee-plantations. In 
this country five thousand three hun- 
dred coffee-trees are generally plant- 
edin a vanega of ground, amounting 
to five thousand four hundred and 
seventy-six square toises. This 
land, if it be capable of artificial irri- 
gation, costs five hundred piastres in 
the northern part of the province. 
The coffee-tree bears flowers only 
the second year, and its flowering 
lasts only twenty-four hours. At this 
time the shrub has a charming as- 
pect ; seen from afar, it appears co- 
vered with snow. ‘The produce of 
the third year becomes very abun- 
dant. In plantations well weeded 











and watered, and recently cultivated,- 
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we findtrees bearing sixteen, eigh- 
teen, and even twenty pounds of cof- 
fee. In general, however, a produce 
of more than a pound and an half or 
two pounds cannot be expected from 
each plant ; and even this is superior 
to the mean produce of the West-In- 
dia Islands. Rains at the time of 
flowering, the want of water for arti- 
ficial irrigations, and a_ parasitic 
plant, a new species of loranthus, 
which clings to the branches, are ex- 
tremely injurious to the coffee-trees. 
When, in plantations of eighty ora 
hundred thousand shrubs, we consi- 
der the immense quantity of organic 
matter contained in the pulpy berry 
of the coffee-tree, we may be aston- 
ished that no attempts have been 
made to extract a spirituous hquor 
from them. 


FIG-TREE. 

We were here struck with those 
ligneous excrescences, which in the 
form of ridges, or ribs, augment In 
so extraordinary a manner, and as 
far as twenty feet above the ground, 
the thickness ofthe trunk of the fig- 
trees of America. 1! found trees 
twenty-two feet and a half in diame- 
ter near the roots. These ligneous 
ridges sometimes separate from the 
trunk ata height of eight feet, and 
are transformed into cylindrical roots 
iwo feet thick. The tree looks as 
if it were supported by buttresses. 
This scaffolding however does not 
penetrate very deep into the earth. 
The lateral roots wind at the surface 
of the ground, and when at twenty 
feet distance from the trunk, they 
are cut with a hatchet : we see the 
milky juice of the fig-tree gush out, 
which, when deprived of the vital 
influence of the organs of the tree, 
is altered and coagulates. What a 
wonderful combination of cells and 
vessels exists in these vegetable 
masses, in these gigantic trees of the 
torrid zone, which without interrup- 
tion, perhaps during a thousand 
years, prepare nutritious fluids, raise 
them to the height of one hundred 
and eighty feet, convey them down 


[vou. 1. 


again to the ground, and conceal be- 
neath a rough and hard bark, under 
the inaminate layers of ligneous mat- 
ter, all the movements of organic 
life ! 


A PEDESTRIAN TOUR ROUND 
FLORENCE. 


From the (London) New Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Editor, 

If the following extract of a letter 
from one of our young countrymen, 
who very laudably occupies himself, 
during his intervals of relaxation 
from severer studies, in viewing the 
scenery and manners of Italy, be 
thought worthy of a place in the co- 
lumns of your entertaining miscella- 
ny, it will most probably be follow- 
ed up by others of a similar descrip- 
tion. My correspondent’s first ex- 
cursion was made towards the close 
of last autumn, from Florence, and 
is thus described : 

a I received a letter from 
V about three weeks ago, in- 
forming me that he was very ill at 
Rome, and adding that the season 
had been so bad there, as to have 
affected, more or less, all the Eng- 
lish residents in that city. He there- 
fore determined to visit Florence via 
Sienna, at which latter place he 
thought of staying a week, and pro- 
posed that I should meet him there, 
when we might pursue our studies 
together during the above period.— 
| ‘immediately accepted his imvita- 
tion ; and having prepared a small 
portmanteau, with a little wearing ap- 
parel, instruments, &c. I set off r next 
day in a vettura, a vehicle not uniike 
your hackney coach of London. We 
started at four in the morning, and 
reached Sienna about six in the af- 
ternoon ; having dined at Poggibonsi, 
which is about twenty-six miles from 
Florence. This road is extremely 
interesting, andacontinued series of 
hilly country, interspersed with vil- 
las, hamlets, and cottages, affording 














many beautiful prospects. Howe- 
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which was to be given that very even- 
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ver, as you approach Sienna, the 
scenery becomes rather flat, and the 
soil more sterile. The neighbour- | 
hood of this city is also subject to} 
frequent shocks of earthquakes ; | 
and although these counteract, in 
some measure, the charms of the 
climate, they have rarely been 
known todo much injury. Fortu- 
nately, on my arrival at Sienna, the 
innkeeper informed me, that I was 
just in time to witness a brilliant féte, 


ing to the grand “duke ard his court. 
Of course, I did not fail to visit the 
Piazza Grande, or great square, the 
scene of the intended celebration. 
I found there an immense crowd of 
people assembled, not less than thirty 
thousand.* The piazza of Sienna is 
peculiarly favourable to the display 
of such a spectacle, as there is a 
wide foot-way all round it, which 
rises by regular steps to the height 
of eight feet above the arena in the 
centre, giving to the whole very 
much the appearance of an amphi- 
theatre : so that the spectators, of 
whatever age or stature, may see 
what Is going on, without the least 
inconvenience. Amongst the wy 
tectural curiosities of this spot, 
the Palace of Justice, with its wei 
er, one of the finest in Italy. It 
was built in 1325, from the designs 
of the celebrated Agnolo, and pre- 
ceded that of Florence, so generally 
admired by travellers. Opposite the 
palace there is a fountain; the houses 
which surround the piazza are also 
noble edifices; among these, the 
Sansedoni, Chigi, and Saracini pa- 
laces are most conspicuous. No 
sooner hed his highness the grand 
duke and suite made their appear- 
ance at the balcony of the Palace of 
Justice, than the fire-works began ; 
but after the exhibitions of thissort, 
which I had witnessed at London on 
the peace of 1814, and in Paris last 
*There must be some mistake here, for 
Sienna itself hardly consists of 10,000 inha- 
bitants, and the whole of the distri ict does not 


contain the other 20,000; so that we must 
imagine every individual from the septuage- 
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|year at the feast of St. Louis, the 
tortuous forms of circles, squares, 

triangles, and polygons, twisted in- 
to all the various combinations which 
geometry could suggest, little tended 
to impress on my “mind that splen- 
‘dour and brilliancy of effect, which 
| drew forth such excessive admiration 
and applause from the surrounding 
multitude. ‘The pigmy féte of a lit- 
tle Italian city, and that a provincial 
one, may well be thought contemp- 
tible when compared with those of 
the two greatest capitals in the world. 
The happy country people who at- 
tended on this joyful occasion, were, 
however, lost in wonder ; they could 
not sufficiently praise the bel’ vedere, 
and seemed at a loss which to admire 
most, the glittering cortege of their 
prince, or the hissing feux d artifice, 
The cathedral of Sienna, which was 
built in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, pleased me exceed- 
ingly ; the agreeable arrangement of 
the plan ; 5a certain richness of well- 
chosen ornament, the superb aisles, 
together with a religious gloom which 
pervades the whole, are extremely 
favourable to the impressions of aw- 
ful veneration and respect, which 
such an edificeshould inspire. Eve- 
ry part of this fine building is in- 
crusted with black and white marble, 
while the interior is also richly de- 
corated with paintings and sculpture. 
The pavement is beautifully worked 
in mosaic, representing historical and 
other subjects. Even the pulpit vies 
in richness of marble and brilliancy 
of decoration with the rest of the 
pile, and is greatly admired by all 
visitors. In the adjoining library, 
ornamented with the frescos of Pin- 
turicchio, there is a very beautiful 
group of the Graces ; it was found 
some years ago in the neighbour- 
hood, and is from the chisel of a 
Grecian artist. Nothing can exceed 
the perfect harmony of the grouping 
and disposition of the figures in this 
fine specimen of art: so that 1 need 
ecereahy add, how gratified { was on 








narian to the child in swaddling clothes, to 
have been present.—Ep. 


| $0 unexpectedly seeing it under thie 
| roof of a Christian temple ! 
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In another part of the town there ) 
is a second public library, containing 
a well-chosen collection of books, | 
among which I found several that} 
treated on architecture. Annexed| 
is a very insignificant museum, In 
which some casts from the antique, 
and a few medals, areshown. ‘lhe 
theatre, which adjoins the Palace of 
Justice, was designed by Bibbierra, 
and, from its form no less than its 
decoration and general arrangement, 
proved extremely interesting, and 
worthy of notice. The pieces re- 
presented were, the second act of 
a celebrated opera by Paér, and also 
another second act of Rivale di se 
Stesso, by Weigl. The music of the 
Jatter pleased me much more than 
that of the former ; though, to say 
the truth, it was extremely diflicult 
to judge of the comparative merits 
of either, as a very villainous com- 
pany of performers rendered the 
harmony most inharmonious ; the 


tion to this sweeping condemnation, 
for she possesses a very good voice, 
aided by considerable talents and 
taste. 

There are, as in most Italian ci- 
tres, a number of churches at Sien- 
na; though, excepting the cathe- 
drat, and that of the Augustines, by 
Vanvitelli, none are very remarka- 
ble for their architectural beauty.— 
‘The principal masters, whose pro- 
ductions decorate the convents and 
churches of Sienna, are Pietro Pe- 
rugino, Romanelli, and Carlo Ma- 
ratti. ‘The houses, once inhabited 
by St. Catherine, and the famous 
Socinus, both of whom are claimed 
as natives of the Siennese territory 
During some severe shocks of an 
earthquake, which was felt at this 
place in 1798, seme of the public 
edifices suffered from the effects.— 
Several of the public walks, in and 
about Sienna, are extremely pleasant, 
and the character for ability and po- 
liteness, which its inhabitants bave 
long enjoyed, is by no means exag- 
gerated, when the. capital of a fiou- 
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rival of Florence in the thirteenth 
century. This city is said to have 
contained nearly a hundred thousand 
‘inhabitants ; ; these have now dwin- 
dled into less than a fifth of that num- 
iber—such are the vicissitudes to 
‘which the once celebrated republics 
of this delightful and persecuted coun- 
try have been exposed.* 

Having continued three days at 
Sienna, and seen its principal curio- 
sities, without there being any sign 
of V s appearance, it was time 
to think of returning to Florence ; 
but from some information collected 
in the course of my inquires at the 
first named place, I determined to 
go back by a circuitous route, which 
would enable me to visit Arezzo, 
and some celebrated monasteries, 
particularly those of Alvernia, Ca- 
maldoli and Vallambrosa. The ex- 
cursion thus planned included a dis- 
tance of about one hundred and twen- 
ty mites; but from the greatest part 
of that which I now intended to tra- 
verse, leading across the country and 
over some mountainous tracts, it oc- 
‘curred to me that I could not do bet- 
iter than save all the inconvenience 
‘of going in one of their crazy vettu- 
ras, OY Tiding on horseback, by tarn- 
ing pedestrian, after the example of 
so many English travellers in this 
country. | therefore packed up the 
portmanteau, and sent it back to Flo- 
rence, having previously put a shirt, 
some drawing utensils, and a case of 
pistols into my pocket. Thus equip- 
ped, on Wednesday the 26th, at five 
in the morning, I left Sienna by the 
| Porta Pisan), ‘and arrived at Monte 
Sansovino about seven in the even- 











-jing. ‘This town is not modre than 


twenty-four miles from Sienna, but 
I had unfortunately missed my way 
at Castel Nuovo, where | breakfast- 
ed, and proceeded five miles before 
the blunder was discovered ; so ne- 


* Pisa, Arezzo, and Sienna, were once as 
| popular as Florence is at the present moment. 
When free by commerce and independence 
they were individually more powerful thaa 
| Florence is backed by these cities, now reduced 
iby slavery to so deserted a state that grass 








rishing republic, and the formidable 


| literally grows in the streets —Ep. 
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cessary is it to be cautious in continu- 
ing your inguiries when travelling 
through the more unfrequented parts 
of this romantic region. The sun 
was perfectly scorching during the 
whole of the day, which, added to 
the badness of the road, and lofty 
series of hills I had to go over, ren- 
dered my journey more than com- 
monly fatiguing. At Monte Sanso- 
vino, | entered an osteria, or pub- 
lic inn, where a fowl (or rather the 
bones of one) was placed before me ; 
this, together with sallad, bread, 
wine, and a bed, cost me the enor- 
mous sum of eighteen-pence! I was 
certainly obliged to sleep in a four- 
bedded room, but provided the mat- 
tress be a good one, and the travel- 
ler takes care to lie with his pistols, 
this is a mere trifle. After having 
walked twenty-nine Italian miles, it 
is needless to say | slept uncommon- 
ly well, till five next morning, when 
1 was on my way to Arezzo, where 
l arrived at ten in the forenoon.— 
This little walk I performed with 
much difficulty, though only twelve 
miles : but my limbs were so painful 
trom the preceding day’s exertion, 
that I might be said rather to have 
crept than walked. | observed a re- 

markable coincidence in all the 
towns during the above journey; that 
of their being built on the most ele- 

vated situations, and generally at the 
point of a peaked hill. 1 know not 
whether such situations were chosen 
for their greater salubrity or eleva- 
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| destrian excursion, particularly from 
ithe peasantry, who ofiered me fruit, 
bread, wine, or a glass of water, 
,according to the means afforded by 
Itheir humble possessions. ‘I'he 
whole country is extremely fertile 
and well cultivated, though moun- 
tainous ; at one time I found myself 
on the top of a lofty eminence, com- 
manding an extensive view, with nu- 
merous rich valleys beneath me ; at 
another | passed through some of 
these, which were surrounded by 
hills whose sides were enriched with 
the choicest productions of nature, 
such as the vine, corn, and clive; 
sometimes a rippling stream accom- 
panied my steps, and the rustic 
bridges, which were here and there 
thrown over it, rendered the scene 
truly picturesque and interesting. 
Monte Sansovino is situated in the 
Val di Chiana: to goto Arezzo you 
pass through this valley and cross a 
ridze of mountains. It is built on 
the sumnout of a small, though letiy 
eminence, at the foot of still loftier 
ones, which bound the vale. ‘his 
place contains about ten thousand in- 
habitants, and seems to be extreme- 
ly poor; indeed one is pestered wiih 
beggars at every step. In 1800 it 
was sacked by the French, of whose 
rapacity many stories are told. I vi- 
sited all the churches and other ob- 
|jects of curiosity, so that I had a ve- 
ry good opportunity of examining 
the principal works of Giorgio Va- 
sari, who was a native of this town ; 





tion,* which was so favourable to 
defence in those unhappy periods of 
the Florentine history, when wars 


and pot only celebrated as a pain- 
ter, but by the history he wrote of 
his predecessors in the same profes- 





and civil tumults were so prevalent. 
Whatever may have been the cause | 
ef this peculiar locality, it gives 
great interest to the surrounding | 
scenery, which 1s replete with the 
most beautiful points of view. ‘I ex-, 
perienced the greatest kindness 
throughout the first part of my pe- 


* These elevated situations were chosen by 
the feudal barons before the establishment of 
the republics, and when conquered by them, 
they were fortified as defences upon the fron- 
tiers of their petty duminions.—Ep. 
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i sion. 


Arezzo 183 a nie 0 and _ well- 


| built town, most agreeably situated ; 





but though extremely ancient, its 
| best title to celebrity is derived from 
its having been the birthplace of Pe- 
trarch, to whom both ltaly and Eu- 
rope are, In a great measure, ins 
debted for the revival of literature. 
There is a superb edifice in the 
public square, called i logge, con- 
structed from the designs of V asarl, 

and including the custom-house, the- 
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atre &c.;the portico before this is re- 

markably fine, and nearly four hun- 

dred feet in length. Many of the 

churches and convents are tolerably 

well stocked with pictures ; but the 

cathedral is chiefly remarkable, as a 
splendid Gothic pile of the thirteenth 

century, designed by Margarolini : 

it contains several fine pictures of the 

Florentine school, and amongst others 

a chef d’ouvre trom the pencil of the 

justly celebrated Benvenuti, a living 
artist. This spirited composition is 
on a large scale, representing Judith 

with the head of Holofernes : the en- 

graving, executed by a Roman artist, 

is well known in Europe. In the ab- 

bey of Mount Cassino there is a fa- 

mous fresco, the feast of Ahasuerus, 

by Vasari; also the interior of acu- 

pola in perspective, by Del Pozzo, 

one of the most perfect illusions of 
the kind in Italy. Besides the re- 

mains of a Roman amphitheatre, the 
church, called that of La Pieva, is a 
very singular edifice, said to have 

been a Pagan temple ; and in which 
an attempt has been made to introduce 
all the styles of architecture, without 
either method or execution. The 
house in which the exquisite poet of 
Vaucluse saw the light, is distinguish- 
ed by a Latin inscription, wherein the 
date of his birth is followed by a well- 
merited encomium on that truly great 

min, and terminates with the period 
of his death. Amongst the projects! 
of the French for improving the in- 
ternal communication of this country, 

the new road between Arezzo and 

Sinigaglia on the Adriatic, which was 
partly executed in their time, but is 

now discontinued for wani of funds, 
it is pretended, deserves particular 
notice ; for if ever completed, it will 
add amazingly to the trading impor- 
tance of Tuscany, by converting it 
into aspecies of entrepdt and passage 

for the rest of Italy.* 


* Arezzo is situated to the east of Florence, 
on the banks of the Arno, between that river 
and the source of the Tiber. The Lake of 
Thrasimene, with its “ sheet of living silver” 
to the south, and the river Metaurus to the 


north, both at a trifling distance from — 
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Having devoted a couple of days 
to seeing whatever was worthy of re- 
mark at Arezzo, I left it after dinner 
on Friday, on my way to Attravag- 
gante, which is twelve miles on the 
road to Alvernia. I had, however, 
scarcely got a mile from the town, 
when a tremendous storm appeared 
gathering in the distance ; but as mine 
was not a retrograding excursion, I 
determined to brave it, and as fre- 
quently happens in this country, the 
clouds took an oblique direction, so 
that [ got clear of the threatened 
drenching with merely a few sprink- 
ling drops. For about five miles the 
road continued quite flat, but at the foot 
of the mountains, where I came in 
contact with the Arno, it ascended, 
and I proceeded along the banks of 
this river, which on its rocky bed 
went one way as I travelled the other, 
until seven o’clock, when I arrived 
at a tolerable good osteria. Here my 
supper was rather of an humble de- 
scription; it consisted of bread, 
cheese and wine,which,together with 
my bed, cost a shilling. I resumed 
my journey at fiye next morning.— 
The first place I came to was a mise- 
rable hamlet called Carberano. Here 
[ had to ascend a very steep hill, the 
first of the Appenines ; the road was 
dreadfully bad, loose stones and large 
pieces of wood strewed about it, 
added to the steepness of the ascent, 
rendered this part of my walk exces- 
sively fatiguing. On setting out, the 
mist which hung over the mountains, 
as yet not dissipated by the sun’s rays, 
chilled me very much ; but the anti- 
dote was before me, and by quicken- 
ing my pace, I soon felt restored to 
a most comfortable temperature, and 
reached Alvernia about 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon. 

The above sanctuary was founded 
by St. Francis, and served as the 
third retreat of that celebrated pa- 
triarch ; it is now in possession ‘of 
the reformed Franciscans, and crowns 


other, are perpetually presenting to the ima- 
gination of the beholders the images of ‘that 
dreadful fray, beneath which “An earthquake 
reeled unheededly away.”—En, 
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the top of one of the loftiest Appe- 
nines, whose base presents nothing 
but a barren and uncultivated waste ; 
while the summit is covered with ver- 
dure and ornamented by tall fir trees. 
The babit worn by the monks of this 
convent is a coarse brown tunic, with 
a cowl ; this garment is tied round 
the middle by a large white cord, 
their beards are suffered to grow, and 
they go uncovered except when ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. Sandals are the only covering 
for their feet, so that the tout ensem- 
ble of the holy fathers is by no means 
destitute of the romantic. They are 
extremely abstemious, and remarka- 
ble for the severity of their religious 
duties. I was received with the 
greatest attention, and in the course 
of half an hour sat down with two or 
three other strangers to a simple re- 
past. In the evening I teok a walk 
round the height that crowns the rock 
upon which this sanctuary is built, 
and from its loftiest point, enjoyed a 
prospect of the most magnificent de- 
scription. Immediately. below me 
was an immense depth, with the trees 
projecting from the sides ef an almost 
perpendicular rock ; beneath, were 
scattered afew hovels, and in various 
parts the tinkling of the cattle-bells 
directed my eyes to numerous herds 
grazing in the valley. ‘There were 
many channels formed by the winter 
torrents, which added still greater in- 
terest to the scene. ‘The soil is ge- 
nerally sandy, but here and there 
stupendous masses of rock project in 
wild disorder, and more terrific than 
the sword of Damocles, seem to 
threaten instant destructionto those 
who pass beneath. Hills without 
number were included in the view : 
some, more fertile than'the rest, had 
their sides and summits topped with 
the pine, ash or beach; others, in a 
state of wild uncultivated nature, on- 
ly presented confused heaps of rocks 
and sand, with an occasional tuft of 
grass, or solitary tree. More imme- 
diately under the sun, which was 
just setting, an interesting haze gave 
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variously coloured scene, concealing 
in gradual depth the farthest horizon, 
On the other side, however, the sight 
was not bounded by this fascinating 
medium, and | was permitted freely 
to enjoy an almost interminable dis- 
tance. After having supped with the 
other strangers, five or six of the fa- 
thers paid us a visit, chatting famili- 
arly with us for about an hour, when 
they took their leave. I could not 
help being highly delighted with the 
polite attention | experienced on the 
occasion: it would have, in fact, done 
honor to the most accomplished in- 
dividuals ; every mark of kindness 
which hospitality could devise, was 
shown, unaccompanied by the super- 
fluous forms of the world, and un- 
spoiled by its ostentation. In the 
church there is a very fine organ, 
and some exquisite bas reefs, by 
Lucca Della Robbia, with a blue 
ground. 

[ set off at my usual hour next morn- 
ing, having been previously inform- 
ed, that as the hospitable reception 
[ had met with was gratis, | ought 
not to think of offering any money. 
Passing. through Bibiena, where I 
breakfasted, I reached Canaldoli a- 
bout balf past twelve. As I ascend- 
ed these towering heights, from which 
the sublimity and grandeur of the 
Creator’s works are so pereeptible 
and striking, | found my mind more 
pure, my senses more calm, while all 
my feelings assumed a tone of tran- 
quillity never experienced in the bus- 
tle of cities, or intercourse with so- 
ciety. Is it that the air, from being 
more rarefied, tends to purify the in- 
tellectual system, and calm the pas- 
sions ? Or, ia it that the former ha- 
bits of life, living amidst interested 
individuals,and a grasping generation, 
contrasted with the finer sensibilities 
and warmest ties of kindred felt 
amongst the uncontaminated beings 
of a higher region, make the mind 
assume this delightful accordance 
with the general harmony of nature? 
Whatever the cause may spring from, 
my wonder is now much less excited 





« beautiful softness to the tints of this | 
Vol. I. 28 


on reflecting, that in these wild re- 
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treats, far from the haunts of men, the 
truly religious, rendered enthusiastic 
by the pomp and imposing ceremo- 
nies of his faith, should be satisfied 
with his fate, and quietly remain at 
once to adore and contemplate the 
benevolent omnipotence of a presid- 
ing Deity. Here the pious and hum- 
ble are removed from the petty jea- 
lousies of little minds, equally unac- 
quainted with the ** law’s delay,” or 
** proud man’s contumely,”’ and not 
subjected to the specious forms which 
the time-serving and interested have 
first created and finally made the 
standard of virtue! How different is 
such an abode as that of Alvernia, or 
the monks of Camaldoli, from the su- 
perb edifice near this capital, La Cer- 
tosa di Paria, where each of the fa- 
thers has a separate suite of apart- 
ments, and the few nominal studies 
imposed on them allow abundant re- 
faxation from the melancholy mono- 
tony of religious ceremonial; and 
their church, adorned with all the 
magnilicence of art, enriched with 
marble and ornamented by the choic- 
est productions of the pencil and the 
chisel, resplendent in riches, evinces 
a pride of religion and pomp of wealth 
far different from the ideas inculcated 
by our more simple profession of faith. 
But in the first-named abodes, com- 
paratively insignificant temples, cells 
clean and commodious, but confined, 
asimple diet, studies suited to their 
calling, bespeak a much greater affin- 
ity to the real spirit and simplicity of 
religion. 

I cannot, however, but regret the 
reliance placed in the legends of 
their tutelary saints ; if they really 
believe them true, it betrays uncom- 
mon credulity, and if not, proves a 
degree of imposture which cannot 
be too severely condemned; for they 
not only impose on vulgar minds, but 
go to raise a tax by means of false- 
hood and misrepresentation. 

The number of monks at Alvernia 
amounts to nearly a hundred ; those 
of Camaldoli do not exceed sixty ; 
the former wear their beads, and the 
latter do not, though the order of 
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their religious exercises are the same, 
At seven o’clock in the morning all 
the brotherhood join in singing the 
matins; half an hour after, these are 
followed by a grand mass ; both the 
above ceremonies are again repeated 
at nine, and half past ; 1n two hours 
more, another chorus is sung, this is 
followed by mass at three; then 
comes a third full choir at six in the 
evening; the twenty-four’ hours’ 
devotion terminating with the early 
matins, at half past ene in the morn- 
ing ; the latter is of course the most 
fatiguing part of ther duties, as they 
are called upon to attend it through- 
out the winter, when the mountain is 
covered with snow. If this lays so 
thick in the court which separates the 
church from the cells, a porter gives 
four knocks at the doors of those 
whose turn it is to clear it away ; 
they never change their garments, 
nor even take them off when they 
retire to rest; the colour worn by 
the Camaldolensi friars is white ; 
close to the town of Camaldoli, there 
is a range of chapels one above the 
other called il sacro Eremo, the holy 
hermitage ; to these are added a 
church and an extensive pile of 
building ; each cell, forso they may 
be styled, is inhabited by a monk, 

who is obliged to observe still greater 
abstinence than his brothers of Alver- 
nia./ It should, however, be observ- 
ed, that the French, to whom Italy 
is indebted for the suppression of so 
many monastic establishments, com- 
mitted great ravages here on their 
invasion of Tuscany in 1800 ; since 
which period it has lost much of its 
celebrity. The revenues of this 
sanctified spot are derived from tracts 
of land in the neighbourhood, mostly 
covered with timber, particularly 
pines, some of which are not less 
than five feetin diameter at the roots. 
The fraiernity had formerly a very 
fine library of classical works, togeth- 
er with many rare manuscripts : both 
collections were however sold by the 
French. The principal edifice, which 
forms this range, is situated halfway 
up a very high mountain, which con- 
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stitutes only one of an extensive 
group not quite so lofty ; from the 
top of these, both the Mediterranean 
and A driatic Seas are plainly discern- 
ed on a clear morning. 

A Padre Foresterajo, or stranger’s 
guide, with a servant under him, is 
chosen annually to attend the visitors; 
his duty consists in seeing that their 
apartments are kept in order, and 
fulfilling all other necessary atten- 
tions enjoined by hospitality. I had 
a handsome suite of three rooms al- 
lotted to me ; they were extremely 
well furnished, and decorated with 
some good prints from drawings by 
Hackert. All the monks dine toge- 
ther at noon in the refectory, and 
during the repast, one of the fathers 
reads some passages out of the Bible, 
and another book, somewhat like our 
Nelson’s Feasts, from which a pray- 


er adapted for the day and the life of 


its particular saint (for in Catholic 
countries I need not tell you that 
there is one for every day in the 
year) is also read ; after the brother- 
hood have dined, there is a second 
table prepared for the officers and 
attendants ; it was at this I had the 
honour of aseat. ‘The same cere- 
mony, by no means the least agreea- 
ble in aconvent, is repeated about 
eight in the evening. Having had the 
good fortune to please the holy fa- 
thers, they were kind enough to in- 
vite me, together with one or two 
other strangers, to take coffee and 
chat with them in their cells ; after 
both the abovementioned meals.— 
Remaining two days here, which 
were very pleasantly passed in re- 
ceiving the numerous civilities of my 
hosts, sketching and viewing the sur- 
rounding scenery, I left the delight- 
ful solitude of Camaldoli, having of- 
fered a small tribute on departing ; it 
was absolutely refused, though with 
a feeling of delicacy that showed the 
good part in which they took my in- 
tention. As I was leaving the sanc- 
tuary the Padre Rettore, who was 
once an architect, blessed me, and 
wished me every success. 

It was five o’clock in the evening 
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of Tuesday that I quitted Camaldoli 
on my way to Prato Vecchio,12 miles 
off. When on the top of a hill close 
to the first-named place, instead of 
turning to the right I went to the left, 
which unfortunate mistake brought 
on the night before I had proceeded 
half my way. Continuing over ano- 
ther mountain, covered with wood, 
evening was ¢losing in fast, and the 
sun had already disappeared behind 
the distant hills. ‘To be thus alone, 
without a guide, and a total stranger 
to the country, made me begin to feel 
rather uneasy; not that I feared 
banditti, as | knew they would prefer 
prowling about a more frequented 
path, and if attacked, my pistols 
would defend me; but the apprehen- 
sion of wolves, and fear of being obli- 
ged to pass the night in some tree, 
was by no means a comfortable re- 
flection. After a good deal of de- 
spondency, I however revived, my 
spirits returned, and night having at 
length thrown her sable mantle round 
me, | was reconciling myself to the 
gloomy scene, and even looking out 
for a shady tree to climb ; for | could 
now with difficulty follow the slightly 
beaten track before me, when | was 
agreeably surprised by the sight of a 
small hut on the left. Here I procu- 
red a boy to conduct me to Prato, 
through a thick wood, as yet two 
miles distant, and as I did not much 
like the inquisitive manner of his fa- 


ther’s enquiries, I made a peint of 


following the lad, with a pistol cock- 
ed in each hand, and thus reached the 
town in safety. 

Prato Vecchio, though greatly 
celebrated in the historical annals of 
the dukedom, is now an inconsidera- 
ble town, but the surrounding plain 
on which it stands is a perfect para- 
dise, both as to cultivation and natu-~ 
ral productions. A small stream, 


called the Chiano, passes near the 
Prato, giving its name to a fertile and 
beautiful valley already mentioned, 
and which is considered the granary 
of Tuscany. 

Leaving the above place early the 
next morning, | soon arrived by a 
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cross-road at Vallambrosa,the favour- 
ite retreat of our immortal Milton, 


thus finely alluded to in his Paradise 
Lost : 


** Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 
rocks 

In Valiambrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 

High over arch’d embow’r.” 





This renowned spot has much more 
the appearance of a nobleman’s villa 
than that of a religious solitude. As 
the monks have not been re-establish- 
ed on quite so liberal a footing as 
their brethren of Alvernia and Ca- 
maldoli, the convent is comparatively 
in astate of decay ; nor did I see 
above ten or twelve of the fraternity. 
The revenue of this community 1s 


principally derived from the sale of | 


wood and ice ; the latter is collected 
in wells, andsold to the Grand Duke, 
who retails it in his turn to the cof- 
fee-house-keepers and restaurateurs 
of Florence. Without attempting to 
diminish the attractions of Vallambro- 
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performed with the greatest ease; and 
from having got so well over my late 
excursion, | have determined to pro- 
ceed towards Rome in the same way: 

so that you will probably hear from 


me again, on my arrival in the ‘ eter- 
nal city.” T. bh. De 


April, 1819. 


—- 


BEAUTIES OF BRIGHTON ; 


OR, THE PLEASURES OF A WATERING 
PLACE. 


To the Editor of the Sporting Magazine. 


Sir—A fit of ennuz, one of the at- 


| tendant blessings of a life of solitude, 


} 





sa, a3 it possesses many for the lovers 


. . | 
of romantic scenery and picturesque | 


beauty, I confess it did not interest 
me so much as the two former sanc- 
tuaries, where, to the charms of na- 
ture and novelty, were added those 
of very agreeable society ; for al- 
though I am satisfied, with Zimmer- 
man, that nothing tends more power- 
fully to enlarge the mind and pro- 
mote virtue than occasional solitude, 
something more than‘‘purling streams 
and shady bowers” are necessary for 
the solace of a young traveller, who, 
like myself, has passed the greatest 
part of his life enveloped in the fogs, 
and inhaling the smoke of London. 
Having, therefore, examined the 
almost bare walls of the convent, 
walked round the avenues which 
surround it, and ascended the hill 
from whence there is another splen- 
did view, I took a hasty sketch, d la 
Syntax, and proceeded on towards this 
place, twenty-one miles distant, 
where I arrived at my lodgings about 
six o'clock in the evening. This last 


journey, whether it arose from habit | 


or acquired strength I know not, was 


| 
} 








drove me the other morning to pay 
a visit to the Widow Medish. It 
was past ten o’clock, yet she had but 
just descended from her bed-cham- 
ber, attired in ber loose morning's 
costume. Iwas somewhat surpris- 
ed at this, as 1 knew she was a wo- 
man possessing a good understand- 
ing, and that during the life of her 
husband her habits were of adomes- 
tic nature, according with his taste, 
| therefore inquired with some ear- 
nestness if she was indisposed ? 
‘* My good friend, (said she) the 
times are quite altered here. In 
compliance with the wishes of my 
children, and in order to retain 
some power over them, I have con- 
sented to live a life of fashionable 
dissipation, or, to use the words of 
my family, to live like other folks, and 
the consequence is, that I never can 
live as I wish for a single day; but 
I comply in hope to make one folly 
cure another. Last night was spent 
at arout, and I am the only one yet 
stirring, and am half dead with head- 
ache and fatigue.” She was here 
interrupted by the entrance of her 
family, to whom, in their father’s 
time, my face had become familiar— 
so a nod or two set them all at their 


ease. 

‘‘Dear mother!” exclaimed the 
lively Emily, ‘‘ we must go to Brigh- 
‘Why, I sup- 


ton this summer.” 
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osed we must, but—’——< But 
what,’’ exclaimed the elder daughter, 
‘you surely will not suffer any con- 
sideration to make you so egregiously 
unfashionable as to stay away from 
Brighton? I dare say the Prince 
will be there nearly all the summer ; 
and then how Lady Satirical would 
throw about her jests if she should 
hear a hint that we meant to stay at 
home.” ‘True, true, | know we 
must go, but I would as willingly be 
transported to Botany Bay for the 
period, excepting indeed the voyage, 
as go to any watering place in the 
height of the season ; and that is the 
only time people of fashion have 
any business there.’ ‘‘ican’t think 
what great objection you can have to 
Brighton?” ‘Only that the going 
there is the annihilation of all my 
comforts till I can get back again. 
There was last year we reckon- 
ed ourselves very fortunate that we 
could secure four rooms, and to be 
sure, four tolerably good rooms they 
were—but tell me, Emily, how 
would you consider your situation, 
if we were compelled to part with 
all our mansion in town, and be con- 
tented with four of the best rooms 
in it all the rest of- the year ?—by 
the bye, this would be infinitely bet- 
ter than our Brighton accommoda- 
tion. Then for attendance : had we 
not brought a servant, where should 
we have been, and what is one man 
servant to attend on us ?—Here, 
John, go with this letter : Yes, 
ma’am, only | must finish brushing 
Miss Emily’s walking shoes—Here, 
John, follow me to the rooms: Yes, 
ma’am, only I have just to take this 
note a mile for your mamma, and 
wait for an answer; and then I shall 
be ready to attend you—Betty, tell 
your mistress we want some more 
clean glasses : Yes, ma’am, f will; 
but [ know the colonel and his 
friends up stairs have got them all. 
China is in just the same predica- 
ment.—Then your waiting maid was 
sent for, and you were obliged to let 
her share your bed. Do you wish 
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shall be sure almost to go without it : 
fowls, they are all bespoke—there is 
a public breakfast at the Pavilion. 
Oh, the dear delight, the domestic 
comforts of a boarding-house at 
Brighton! Who would not wish to 
relinquish all the comforts of a Lon- 
don home, to revel in the priva- 
tions of Brighton boarding-houses ?’ 
‘* But then, mamma, there is every 
body else in nearly the same situa- 
tion; for, excepting the few who are 
lucky enough to get a house to 
themselves, all are reduced to the 
same shifts. Why there was Lady 
Delicate, last year, with such coarse 
glasses and common china on her ta- 
ble, that | dare say are hardly seen 
in her kitchen in town: and indeed 
she could scarcely procure a change 
of these ; so I don’t see we had so 





much reason to complain. And then 
the rooms! surely you enjoy a 
lounge in the rooms ?” ‘ Why, yes, 
you may enjoy a lounge in the rooms, 
when you can happen to get into 
them without being squeezed to a 
jelly : but that is very seldom the 
case, unless you go most unfashiona- 
bly early, and thus endanger your 
reputation for gentility; or unless 
i you choose to go so late that nearly 
all the company are gone ; and then, 
if you chance to have a friend or ac- 
quaintance at Brighton, you miss the 
opportunity of meeting them ;, and 
what is far worse, you run the risk of 
being reported as an absentee froin 
the resort of the gay world for the 
evening, and then wo to your fair 
fame as a fashionable. But it is not 
enough that you are crowded till 
half dead in one room ; you must, 
when well heated, come out and en- 
counter the refreshing night breeze, 
and crowd into another and another : 
when you must be hardy indeed if 
you escape a most pleasant cold ; 
which to be sure will secure you the 
comfort of a dozen cards of inquiry 
after your health for the next three 
days ; and these from aset of people 
who would feel just as well satisfied 
if you were safe at the bottom of the 





for one thing for your dinner? you 











sea. Then, the libraries are well 
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supplied with books you have seen: 
over and over again ; and the pretty 
amusing auctions and rafiles will ena- 
ble you to make presents to all the 
little masters and misses of your ac- 
quaintance on yourreturn: and the 
pointless epigrams and _ senseless 
mottos sometimes sported, are a 
source of great amusement to those 
who are never tired of joining in the 
same dull senseless follies over and 
over again. -—‘* But the theatre, 
mamma!’ ‘Oh, to be sure this must 
be infinitely superior to our London 
ones, when the manager Is so highly 
sratified if he can get a London per- 
former of note to tread his boards for 
a few nights ; then we see embla- 
zoned in all the papers, ‘* Mr. Kean 
has concluded a week’s engagement 
with the manager of the Brighton 
theatre,” or “ Miss O’Neill is. per- 
forming there with great eclat, being 
engaged for five mights.’” 

« But (says the son) we gentle- 
men, mother—you must allow us 
some pleasure!’ ‘ Why, yes, cer- 
tainly it must be a great pleasure to 
witness and share in the inconve- 
niences of mothers, wives, and sis- 
ters; and astill greater one to be 
compelled to listen to those com- 
plaints of privations which, in spite 
of themselves, the females from time 
to time will utter. Then I will not 
dwell on the rapture attendant on 
following the girls on the Steyne, 
particularly when the wind blows, 
and heightening their embarrass- 
ments by senseless jests.—An exhi- 
bition of legs must be more amusing 
to a beau of the present day than the 
most elaborate examination of the 
British Museum. Then races on don- 
kies, how manly and how improving 
are these to our breed of asses both 
two-legged and four-legged! Every 
potato-boy will soon have to boast of 
the training, if not of the blood, of his 
donkey. A novelty, however, may en- 
liven the approaching season,and hap- 
py he who may be the first to bound 
into Brighton ona velocipede! The 


inhabitants, who may be supposed to 
have remained snugly in their houses 
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during the season of relaxation, en- 
joying that ease which the bustle of 
summer invariably deprives them of, 
will fly in mute astonishment before a 
being whe to them must appear as 
an inhabitant of another world, ora 
creature of a different race.—Maids, 
milliners, and misses, will flee in 
breathless terror, and leave the hap- 
py beau unrivalled master of the 
Steyne.’ 

‘*Then the billiard rooms! you 
may certainly spend some very 
jagreeable hours there, and if you 
don’t chance to fall into the hands of 
black legs or sharpers, come home 
but a hundred or two the worse for 
your evening’s pleasure.” ‘ The 
‘gaming table has its pleasures, no 
doubt ; and it is also a source of no 
small emolument to some of its: fre- 
quenters—l believe there are those 
who find it infinitely more lnerative 
than the pursuit of plebeian occupa- 
tions. Inthe elucidation of this, I 
need only remind you of the fate of 
poor Sensitive: he with a party of 
gay youths repaired to Brighton, 
there to w orship the fair goddess of 
pleasure in her own temple; and 
where was he so likely to find her en- 
shrined as at the gaming table ? Hith- 
er he went, and being svon marked 
and a well-fledged 
bird, whom it would be no difficult 
task to pluck, it was not long before 
he was surrounded by betters upon 
his own skill and luck, or haunted 
by those who were willing to allow 
odds in his favour. Fortune smiled, 
but intolerable losses ensued—pru- 








‘dence wished him to retire—pride 
‘bade him stay—and hope promised 


him a better run. He at length 
found he was pushed to the brink of 
a precipice, paid his debts, and blew 
his brains out.’ ‘Well, mother, 

but the billiard room does not always 
produce such fatal effects !”? ‘ Grant- 
ed—and therefore don’t look so 
grave, nor yet resolve never to en- 
ter one again; you only need to 
choose your company, and keep your 
senses.’ 








‘But, mamma, (exclaimed Emily} 
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ou have forgot the ball-room—the y Incas possessed all the coast of Peru 


dear delightful ball-room !”’—: Yes, 
dear and delightful no doubt, when 
fate and fast-wedged crowds will give 
you leave to stir. Look at Miss 
Ariel, as she escaped from the grand 
crash on the night of the ball in hon- 
our of the Regent’s birth day, when 
her beautiful gossamer net and pearl 
trimmings were all torn to ribbands, 
and what remained on her back 
floated on the breeze as she de- 
scended the grand staircase to her 
carriage, half dead with fatigue and 
terror. Yet when you can dance it 
is certainly pleasant enough; and ii 
you can escape in a whole dress, it 
may be called the height of human 
happiness.” 


THE DUMB VISITOR. 
Sporting Magazine, London, March, 1819. 


For the Belles Lettres Repository. 
DESCRIPTION OF CUSCO. 


The countries we meet after pass- 
ing the Isthmus of Darien, are New- 
Granada and Caraccas, whose inhab- 
itants will sooner annihilate them- 
selves than retrogade to the state of 
colonies. 

Quito, under the equator, has also 
experienced the strong grasp of vio- 
lence. This city, once the second 
metropolis of the Peruvian empire, 
has been visited by the ensanguined 
knife of Pizarro and Castillas,} and 
the blood of its citizens has flowed 
without mercy, in the field and on 
the scaffold, in this as in a former 
age. Still farther south, are Upper 
and Lower Peru, Chili and La Plata, 
whose military success will, it Is 
likely, soon put an end to the obsti- 
nate war both parties are. waging. 
While we await this happy event, let 
us direct our attention, for the pre- 
sent, to a sketch of the capital city 
of the Incas. 

This empire, founded by Mango 
Capac, extends from the equator to 
the 25th degree of S. latitude, and 


as far as Chili, and the country to the 
east as far as Moscos and ‘Tucuman. 
The time at which this empire 
was founded, from whence this ex- 
traordinary legislator came to unite 
the wandering tribes of Peru, what 
was their origin, and whether Aus- 
tral Asia and Polynesia were not 
mountains and valleys, whose sub- 
mersion drained the plains of Peru, 
leaving the Society Islands which are 
sprinkled over the Pacific, are sup- 
positious facts, of which we possess 
no date ; and whether Mango Capac 
arrived at this continent in boats of 
seal-skins, (such as the ancient Pe- 
ruvians used, to navigate the coasts 
in the Pacific Ocean) is a conjecture 
supported by traditions extant among 
the Peruvians, who mingled history 
with fable, as all ancient nations 
have done. They deified their le- 
gislator, and said he had descended 
from heaven as achild of the sun ; 
and he himself could have found no 
difficulty in persuading them toa be- 
liefin a divinity which came from so 
obvious a source. 

However, we think there is ne 
doubt, that the Aymara nation came 
to Peru in seal-skin boats, and es- 
tablished themselves among the Que- 
chuas, with whose customs and man- 
ners they never mingled their own ; 
these they retain to this day in the 
plains round Lake Titicasa. This race 
still possesses a vigorous and manly 
spirit, notwithstanding the sufferings, 
the vicissitudes, and the generations 
through which it has past. Ac- 
cording to fable, Mango Capac rose 
from Lake Titicaca with a bar of 
gold in his hand; he directed his 
steps to the north, training the gold 
bar until he arrived ata place where 
it transfixed itself in the earth ; this 
happened in the plains of Chitapam- 
pa, and to this spot he gave the name 
of Cusco or Cozco, which signifies 
the centre. There he planned his 
civil. code, organized his govern- 
ment, dictated his worship, and 
taught to his people the morality of 








when invaded by the Spaniards, the 


his laws, ° 
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This city is situated in 13° S. lat. 
27 miles from the Pacific, in a valley 
about twelve miles long, at the south- 
ero foot of Mount Saxaguaman, on 
which is the citadel that commands 
the town. The city may be seen 
for nine miles from the south: 
where the ridge of hills which sur- 
rounds it lessens insize, there is a 
magnificent gate ; at this place all 
travellers and passengers were obli- 
ged to take off their sandals, throw 
out their cocoa quids, and make a 
bow in honor of the sovereign city ; 
and the natives preserve the custom 
tothis day. The streets of ancient 
Cusco are all of stone, long and nar- 
row ; it has three squares embel- 
lished by fountains, and is crossed by 
two rivers from north to south. The 
largest of these is called Guatanay ; 
which means in the language of the 
country, perpetual work ; this name 
was given to it on account of crimi- 
nals being condemned to labour upon 
its banks, which were built up with 
quays of massy stone, cemented so 
as to form an immoveable mass, not- 
withstanding the impetuosity of the 
winter torrents. These quays are 
about three miles in extent, and ter- 
minate at a beautiful cascade. The 
Spaniards threw arches across the 
river and erected houses upon them. 

Each of the provinces of the em- 
pire inhabited separate departments 
in the city, conformably to the muni- 
cipal laws, under a governor of the 
blood royal ; and while the laws of 
the general administration regulated 
the whole of the empire, no tribe 
was permitted to intermarry with 
another; so, at the first glance it 
was easy to distinguish each nation. 
‘There were public schools in which 
the general idiom of the country 
was taught, even to those inhabiting 
the most distant towns: this facilita- 
ted the knowledge of the laws and of 
Quipos. There were also hospitals, 
infirmaries, public storehouses for 
the poor, and indeed every thing that 
political wisdom ’could devise or sug- 
gest for the happiness of a people. 


Cusco, is that built by 


twelve feet high. : 
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regularly established with relays ev- 
ery fifteen or eighteen miles, and 
thus orders were communicated with 
the greatest celerity. As wars at- 
tracted the attention of government, 
they had beacons of fire to inform of 
the rising of any town, however re- 
mote. These signals flew from 
mountain to mountain as speedily 
as the instructions of modern te- 
legraphs. The Peruvians now 
‘sometimes use them to spread the 
intelligence of the arrival of some 
great personage. 

As good roads were indispensable 
in acountry mountainous and inter- 
sected by rapid torrents and water- 
falls, the Incas constructed royal 
roads, which even now are superior 
to any in the world. From Cuscoto 
Quito, adistance of 1500 miles, there 
is astraight road of stone, which is 
now perfect, notwithstanding earth- 
quakes and time : a work not inferi- 
or to the great wall of China. 

South of Cusco there were roads 
crossing the gigantic Andes, which 
were composed of a species of mor- 
tar as hard as stone. The canals 
and aqueducts, also, seem indestruc- 
tible ; one of the best fountains at 
the Incas 
and situated in the garden of the 
‘* hospital of the natives.” The pipes 
are of stone, cemented with great 
neatness, and the earthquakes have 
never dislodged them. The Span- 
iards wished to discover the spring 
of this fountain, and dug to that effect ; 
as they progressed, they found the 
pipes lay deeper and deeper ; they 
abandoned the search, which has 
never- been resumed, end the source 
remains unknown. ‘The streets run 
from north to south, and east to west ; 
the longest, now in preservation, 
runs from the temple of the sun to 
fort Saxaguaman. The wallson each 
side of the street are from nine to 

The surface. of 





these is extremely smooth, and the 
stones joined (without any mortar) 
by an art which is now lost. ‘They 
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had different ways of placing the 
stones in masonry ; some looked like 
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planed boards ; some had mouldings 
like those ofthe City Hall; others in 
their naturally irregular state, the in- 
terstices filled with stones fitted to 
the shape of the vacancy, but all 
united in an incomprehensible man- 
ner. The stone is of ‘an excellent 
quality for the uses to which it was 
applied ; it is freestone, extremely 
hard, and of a clear brown colour. 
The walls of the temple of the sun, 
(now the church of St. Domingo) are 
still whole ; the architecture ts plain, 
simple, and very majestic. Accord- 
ing to Garcilasso, one side of the tem- 
ple was covered witha plate of gold, 
emblematical of the sun, and when 
pillaged, this share of the booty fell 
toa soldier, who gambled it away 
the same night. On the left side of 
thetemple, are the walls of the pa- 
hace of the virgins of the sun. The 
dial columns in front of the temple 
have been converted into a huge 
stone cross. From this temple to 
fort Saxaguaman, there was a subter- 
ranean passage, about a mile in 
length, called by the natives Chinga- 
na. The entranceis very magnifi- 
cent; it is on an inclined plane, with 
a regular gradation of steps ; but in 
all probability the Spaniards con- 
demned it as a heathen work, and 
have therefore destroyed the shafts 
for admitting light. ‘Thus have their 
bigotry and superstition injured or 
converted to their own use, all the 
works erected by the Incas. This 
passage appears to have been made 
for the safety of the Deity and vir- 
gins, in cases of public emergency. 

In Cusco there are 23 places for 
divine worship. Nine of these are 
nunneries and monasteries, contain- 
ing at least 400 inhabitants. These 
convents are built with corridors, 
cloisters, spacious courts, &c. all of 
stone collected from the masonry of 
the Incas ; and it should be obsery- 
ed, that the smallest of these 
churches has three naves, and is 
much larger than any church in the 
United States. Some are in a good 
style of architecture; that of the 
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cupola covered with beautiful mo- 
saic. The facade, the columns, the 
style of the arches, &c. are, in the 
opinion of connoisseurs, equal to the 
fine architecture of Ttaly. The 
three squares which are decorated 
with arches, are also of the same 
materials, but placed together with 
little taste and much irregularity. 
it was in these squares that they.dis 
played the gold chain with which 
they celebrated the birth of Guascar, 
the 8th Inca: Guascar signifies a 
chain. The account of the festivi- 
ties on this occasion is so astonish- 
ing, that posterity will doubtless con- 
sider it as fabulous. This chain, 
they say, was thrown by the Indians 
into the artificial lake at Urcos, 
eighteen miles south of Cusco. A 
few years ago, a Spaniard, named 
Rexon, in search of it, and intent on 
draining the lake, met with a solid 
and impenetrable rock. ‘This fact 
goes far to prove that the lake was 
the result, not of art, but of a vol- 
canic irruption. The royal gardens, 
which now belong to the Dominican 
Monks, are a large quadrangle,where, 
according to historians, all the trees 
and flowers were of solid silver and 
of the natural size, interspersed with 
figures of all known animals, made 
of the same metal. The most sin- 
gular things in the gardens were the 
figures of men, all of a gigantic size. 
Castor, the best historian of that 
country, relating this fact, says, 
“they were either made to pre- 
serve the memory of some noted 
giants, or, to display the quantity of 
metal and the extravagance of the 
artist. It is clearly ascertained that, 
in that part of the world, there 
were uncommonly large animals, 
(such as the mammoth) remains 
having been found there which in- 
dicate their former existence: and 
this the Incas knew, for in imitating 
all their known animals, they have 
not forgotten the mammoth. 

Another circumstance, which 
proves the abundance of the pre- 
cious metals, is, that they were ne- 
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accepted as a spontaneous gift, 
whose value required its employ- 
ment in works dedicated to imperial 
use. In this, Peru differed from 
Mexico, for there the royal trea- 
sures were the result of taxation. 
r; 


THE SKETCH BOOK. 


Among the late publications in this 
country, is one under the above title, 
of no ordinary interest ; and said to 
be from the pen of Washington 
Irving, Esq. now in England. The 
American reader has long been fa- 
miliar with the quaint humour and 


genuine sensibilities of this writer— |, 


his pointed wit and pungent sarcasm 
have ‘‘ many a time and oft’”’ cheered 


and enlivened, animated and instruct-’ 


ed the friend of literature ; and we 
have in the present work, which 
consists of detached essays to be 


continued, an additional evidence of 


his taste and talent. 

The following story we select for 
the present number : its appeal will 
be felt, its moral will triumph. 


THE WIFE. . 


The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. 1 scent the air 
Of biessings, when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth : 
The violet bed’s not sweeter ! 

MIDDLETON, 


I have often had occasion to re- 
mark the fortitade with which wo- 
men sustain the most overwhelming 
reverses of fortune. Those disasters 
which break down the spirit of man, 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem 
to call forth all the energies of the 
sofier sex, and give such intrepidi- 
ty and elevation to their character, 
that at times it approaches to sublimi- 
ty. Nothing can be more touching 
than to behold a soft and tewder fe- 


Wife. [vou.1, 
imale, who had been all weakness 
| and dependence, and alive: to every 
‘trivial roughness while treading the 
|prosperous paths of life, suddenly 
rising in mental force, to be the 
comforter and supporter of her 
husband, under misfortune, and abi- 
ding, with unshrinking firmness, the 
bitterest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine which has long twined 
its graceful foliage around the oak, 
had been lifted by it into sunshine, 
‘will, when the hardy plant is rifted 
iby the thunderbolt, cling round it 
with its caressing tendrils, and bind 
‘up its shattered boughs; so is it 
‘beautifully ordered by Providence, 
‘that woman, who is the mere de- 
|pendent and ornament of man in his 
| happier hours, should be his stay and 
solace when smitten with sudden ca- 





‘lamity, winding herself into the rug- 
'ged recesses of his nature, tenderly 
supporting the drooping head, and 
binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, 
who had around him a_ blooming 
family, knit together in the strongest 
aflection. ‘*I can wish you no bet- 
ter lot,’ said he, with enthusiasm, 
‘than to have a wife and children— 
if you are prosperous, they are to 
share your prosperity ; if otherwise, 
there they are to comfort you.”’ And, 
indeed, | have observed that married 
men, falling into misfortune, are 
more apt to retrieve their situation 
in the world than single men ; part- 
ly because they are more stimulated 
to exertion by the necessities of the 
helpless and beloved beings who 
depend upon them for subsistence ; 
but chiefly because their spirits are 
soothed and relieved by domestic 
endearments, and their self-respect 
kept alive by finding, that though all 
abroad is darkness and humiliation, 
yet there is still a little world of 
love, of which they are monarchs. 
Whereas a single man is apt to run 
to waste and self-neglect ; to fancy 
himself lonely and abandoned, and 
his heart to fall into ruin like some 
| desertede mansion, for want of an in- 








_ habitant. 
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These observations call to mind a 
little domestic story, of which I was 
ence a witness. My intimate friend, 
Leslie, had married. a beautiful and 
accomplished girl, who had been 
brought up in the midst of fash- 
jonable life. She had, it is true, no 
fortune, but that of my friend was 
ample; and he delighted in the anti- 
cipation of indulging her in every. 
elegant pursuit, and administering to 
those delicate tastes and fancies that 
spread a kind of witchery about the 
sex.—‘* Her life,’ said he, ‘“ shall 
be like a fairy tale.” 

The very difference in their cha- 
racters produced an harmonious com- 
bination: he was of a romantic, and 
somewhat serious cast ; she was all 
life and gladness. | have often no- 
ticed the mute rapture with which 
he would gaze upon her in company, 
of which her sprightly powers made 
her the delight; and how, in the 
midst of applause, her eye would 
still turn to him, as if there alone 
she sought favour and acceptance. 
When leaning on his arm, her slen- 
der form contrasted finely with his 
tall manly person. ‘Tne fond con- 
fiding air with which she looked up 
to him, seemed to call forth a flush 
of triumphant pride and cherishing 
tenderness, as if he doated on his 
lovely burthen for its very helpless- 
ness. Never did a couple set for- 
ward on the flowery path of early 
and well-suited marriage with a fair- 
er prospect of felicity. 

It was the mishap of my friend, 
however, to have embarked his for- 
tune in large speculations ; and he 
had not been ‘married many months, 
when, by a succession of sudden 
disasters, it was swept from him, 
and he found himself reduced almost 
to penury. Fora time he kept his 
situation to himself, and went about 
with a haggard countenance, anda 
breaking heart. His life was but a 
protracted agony ; and what render- 
ed it more insupportable, was the 
necessity of keeping up asmile in the 
presence of his wife ; for he could 
not bring himself to overwhelm her 
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with the news. She saw, however, 
with the quick eyes of affection, that 
all was not well with him. She 
marked his altered looks and stifled 
sighs, and was not to be deceived by 
his sickly and vapid attempts at 
cheerfulness. She tasked all her 
sprightly powers and tender blan- 
dishments to win him back to happi- 
ness ; but she only drove the arrow 
deeper into his soul. The more he 
saw cause to love her, the more tor- 
turing was the thought that he was 
soon tomake her wretched. A little 
while, thought he, and the smile will 
vanish from that cheek—the song 
will die away from those lips—the 
lustre of those eyes will be quench- 
ed with sorrow; and the happy 
heart which now beats lightly in that 
bosom, will be weighed down, like 
mine, by the cares and miseries of 
the world. 

At length he came to me one day, 
and related his whole situation in a 
tone of the deepest despair. When 
1 had heard him through, [ inquired, 
‘‘does your wife know all this ?”— 
At the question he burst into an 
agony of tears. ‘‘ For God’s sake !”’ 
cried he ‘if you have any pity 
on me, don’t mention my wife ; 
itis the thought of her that drives 
‘me almost to madness !” 

‘*And why not?” said [. ‘She 
must know it sooner or later : you 
cannot keep it long from her, and the 
intelligence may break upon her in 
amore startling manner than if im- 
parted by 3 yourself : -for the accents 
of those we love soften the harshest 
tidings. Besides, you are depriving 
yourself of the comforts of her 
sympathy ; and not merely that, but 
also endangering the only bond that 
can keep hearts together—an unre- 
served community of thought and 
feeling. She will soon perceive that 
something is secretly preying upon 
your mind; and true love will not 
brook reserve, but feels undervalu- 
ed and outraged, when even the sor- 
rows of those it loves are concealed 
from it.” 





‘* Oh, but, my friend! to think 
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what a blow I am to give all her fu- 
ture prospects—how I am to strike 
her very soul to the earth, by telling 
her that her husband is a beggar !— 
that she is to forego all the elegan- 
cies of life—all the pleasures of socie- 
ty—to shrink with me into indigence 
and obscurity ! To tell her that! have 
dragged her down from the sphere 
in which she might have continued 
to move in constant brightness—the 
light of every eye—the admiration 
of every heart !—How can she bear 
poverty ? she has been brought up 
in all the refinements of opulence. 
How can she bear neglect ? she has 
been the idol of society. Oh, it will 
break her heart, it will break her 
heart !—” 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and 
{ let it have its flow ; for sorrow re- 
lieves itself by words. When his 
paroxysm had subsided, and he had 
relapsed into moody silence, I re- 
sumed the subject gently, and urged 
him to break his situation at once to 
his wife. He shook his head mourn- 
fully, but positively. 

‘* But how are you to keep it from 
her? It is necessary she should 
know it, that you may take the 
steps proper to the alteration of 
your circumstances. You must 
change your style of living—nay,”’ 
observing a pang to pass across his 
countenance, ‘‘ don’t let that afflict 
you. I amsure you have never pla- 
ced your happiness in outward show 
——you have yet friends, warm 
triends, who will not think the worse 
of you for being less splendidly lodg- 
ed: and surely it does not require a 
palace to be happy with Mary—”’ 

*“T could be happy with her,”’ 
«ried he convulsively, “ in a hovel! 
I could go down with her into pover- 
ty and the dust !—I could—I could 
——-God bless her !—God bless her !” 
cried he, bursting into a transport of 
grief and tenderness. 

‘*And believe me, my friend,” said 
[, stepping up, and grasping him 
warmly by the hand, ‘“ believe me, 
she can be the same with you.— 
Aye, more: it will be a source of 
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pride and triumph to her—it will call 
forth all the latent energies and fer- 
vent sympathies of her nature ; for 
she will rejoice to prove that she 
loves you for yourself. There is in 
every true woman’s heart a spark of 
heavenly fire which lies dormant in 
the broad daylight of prosperity ; but 
which kindles up, and beams and bla- 
zes in the dark hour of adversity. — 
No man knows what the wife of his 
bosom is—no man knows what a 
ministering angel she is—until he 
has gone with her through the fiery 
trials of this world.” 

There was something in the ear- 
nestness of my manner, and the figu- 
rative style of my language, that 
caught the excited imagination of Les- 
lie. [knew the auditor I had to deal 
with ; and following up the impres- 
sion I had made, I finished by per- 
suading him togo home and unburden 
his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all 
I had said, I felt some little solicitude 
for the result. Who can calculate on 
the fortitude of one whose whole 
life has been a round of pleasure ? 
Her gay spirits might revolt at the 
dark, downward path of low humility, 
suddenly pointed out before her, and 
might cling to the sunny regions in 
which they had hitherto revelled.— 
Besides, ruin in fashionable life is ac- 
companied by so many galling morti- 
fications, to which,: in other ranks, it 
isa stranger. In short, | could not 
meet Leslie, the next morning, with- 
out trepidation. He had made the 
disclosure. 

‘And how did she bear it ?”’ 

‘“‘ Like an angel! It seemed rather 
to be a relief to her mind, for she 
threw her arms around my neck, and 
asked if this was all that had lately 
made me unhappy—but, poor girl,” 
added he, ‘*she cannot realize the 
change we must undergo. She has 
no idea of poverty but in the abstract; 








she has only read of it in poetry, 
where itis allied to love. She feels 
as yet no privation ; she experiences 
no want of accustomed conveniences 
or elegancies. When we come prac- 
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tically to experience its sordid cares, 
its paltry wants, its petty humiliations 
—then will be the real trial.” 

‘¢ Bat,” said I, ** now that you 
have got over the severest task, that 
of breaking it to her, the sooner you 
let the world into the secret the bet- 
ter. The disclosure may be mortify- 
ing; but then it is a single misery, 
and soon ever ; whereas you other- 
wise suffer it, in anticipation, every 
hour in the day. It is not poverty, 
so much as pretence, that harasses 
a ruined man—the struggle between 
a proud mind and an empty purse— 
the keeping up a hollow show that 
must soon come toanend. Have the 
courage to appear poor, and you dis- 
arm poverty of its sharpest sting.”’— 
On this point I found Leslie perfectly 
prepared. He had no false pride 
himself, and as to his wife, she was 
only anxious to conform to their al- 
tered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he called up- 
on me in the evening. He had dispo- 
sed ot his dwelling-house, and taken 
a small cottage in the country, a few 
miles from town. He had been bu- 
sied all day in sending out furniture. 
The new establishment required few 
articles,and those of the simplest kind. 
All the splendid furniture of his late 
residence had been sold, excepting 
his wife’s harp. ‘That, he said, was 
too closely associated with the idea 
of herself; it belonged to the little 
story of their loves ; “for some of the 
sweetest moments of their courtship 
were those when he had leaned over 
that instrument, and listened to the 
melting tones of her voice. I could 
not but smile at this instance of ro- 
mantic gallantry in a doating hus- 
band. 

He was now going out to the cot- 
tage, where his wife had been all day 
seperintending its arrangement. My 
feelings had become strongly inte- 
rested in the progress of this family 
story, and as it was a fine evening, I 
offered to accompany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues 
of the day, and as we walked out, fell 
into a fit of gloomy musing. 
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“Poor Mary!” at length broke, 
with a heavy sigh, from his lips. 
‘And what of her,” asked I, ‘* has 
any thing happened to her 2?” 

‘* What,” said he darting an impa- 
tient glance, ‘* is it nothing to be re- 
duced to this paltry situation—to be 
caged in a miserable cottage—to be 
obliged to toil almost in the menial 
concerns of her wretched habita- 
tion ?” 

‘‘ Has she then repined at the 
change ?” 

** Repined ! she has been nothing 
but sweetness and good humour. In- 
deed, she seems in better spirits than 
[ have ever known her; she has 
been to me all love, and tenderness, 
and comfort!” 

‘‘Admirable girl!” exclaimed I. 
‘You call yourself poor, my friend ; 
you never were so rich—you never 
knew the boundless treasures of ex- 
cellence you possessed in that wo- 
man.” 

“Oh, but, my friend, if this first 
meeting at the cottage were over, 
1 think I could then be comfortable. 
But this is her first day of real expe- 
rience ; she has been introduced inte 
a humble dwelling—she has been 
employed all day in arranging its mi- 
serable equipments~—she has for the 
first time known the fatigues of de- 
mestic employment—she has for the 
first time looked around her on a 
home destitute of every thing elegant, 
and almost convenient ; and may now 
be sitting down exhausted and spirit- 
less, brooding over a prospect of fu- 
ture poverty.” 

There was a degree of probability 
in this picture that I could not 
gainsay, so we walked on in si- 
lence. 

After turning from the main road, 
up a narrow lane, so thickly shaded 


plete air of seclusion, we came in 
sight of the cottage. It was humble 
enough in its appearance for the most 
pastoral poet ; and yet it had a pleas- 
ing rurallook. A wild vine had over- 








run one end with a profusion of foli- 
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es gracefully over it ; and Il observed 
several pots of flowers tastefully dis- 
posed about the door, and on the grass 
plot in front.A small wicket gate open 
ed upon a footpath that wound thro’ 
some shrubbery to the door. Just 
as we approached,we heard the sound 
of music—Leslie grasped my arm ; 
we paused and listened. It was 
Mary’s voice, in a style of the most 
touching simplicity, singing a little 
air of which her husband was pecu- 
liarly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my 
arm. He stepped forward, to hear 
more distmctly. His step made a 
noise on the gravel walk. A bright, 
beautiful face g elanced out at the win- 
dow, and vanished—a light footstep 
was heard—and Mary came tripping 
forth to meet us. She was in a pret- 
ty rural dress of white ; a few wild 
flowers were twisted in her fine hair; 
a fresh bloom was on her cheek ; her 
whole countenance beamed with 
smiles I had never seen her look 
so lovely. 

‘* My dear George,”’ cried she, ‘‘ I 
am so glad you are come ; I|’ve been 
watching and watching for you, and 
running down the lane, and looking 
out for you. Ive set out a table un- 
der a beautiful tree bebind the cot- 
tage; and I’ve been gathering some 
of the most delicious strawberries, 
for | know you are fond of them— 
and we have such excellent cream— 
and every thing is so sweet and still 
here—Oh !” said she, putting her 
arm within his, and looking up bright- 
ly in his face, ‘* Oh, we shall be so 
snug !” 

Poor Leslie was overcome.—He 
caught her to his bosom—he folded 
his arms around her—he kissed her 
again and again—he could not speak, 
but the tears gushed into his eyes.— 
And he has often assured me, that 
though the world had since gone 
prosperously with him, and his life 
has been a happy.one, yet never has 
he experienced a moment of such un- 
utterable felicity. 
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GHENT, IN 1819. 
MR. EDITOR, 

As English travellers have, of late 
years, said but litthe concerning the 
Netherlands, perhaps the following 
brief remarks on Ghent, collected 
during a short residence in that city, 
may be deemed worthy of a place 
in your useful publication. 

It is not my intention to enter into 
any description of the manners and 
customs of the people, at least so far 
as regards the higher classes of so- 
ciety, for these are things which 
cannot be learnt in a day. I shall 
therefore confine myself to such 
matters as came fully withm the 
sphere of my own observation. 

At first sight a stranger might al- 
most conclude that there are no poor 
in Ghent. | had, however, antici- 
pated the very contrary. From the 
accounts | had read of the distress 
of the labouring classes in manufac- 
turing towns on the continent, I ex- 
pected, on alighting from the coach, 
to find myself assailed by a throng 
of hungry beggars ; but to my as- 
tonishment I did not see one. I soon 
learnt the means by which this hap- 
py transformation had been wrought, 
and how the generous charity of pri- 
vate individuals, seconded by the 
wise measures of the police, had 
succeeded in banishing a scourge 
whichis the disgrace of modern so- 
ciety. Iwas delighted to find, that 
in a populous commercial city the 
problem respecting the extinction of 
mendicity had at length been solved; 
the report of the magistracy on the 
subject is a perfect model for com- 
positions of that class; it presents, 
put into practice, all the measurés 
which were formerly to be found 
only in the projects of philanthro- 
pists. 

The day after my arrival I visited 
the church of St. Bavon, which,. in 
point of decoration, is one of the 
most superb edifices I ever beheld. 
I admired the spaciousness of the 
nave, the magnificence of the choir 
and grand altar, the beauty of the 
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ictures, the pomp of the ceremo- 

nies, and the devout attention of the 
numerous congregration. One might || 
almost suppose that the whole popu- 
jation of Ghent assembled at St. Ba- 
von on Sundays and holidays, and 
that there was no other parish church 
in the city ; yet there are many 
others, all nearly as beautiful, as 
splendidly decorated, and as well 
filled. 

It appears to me that the drama 
is not the ruling passion of the in- 
habitants of Ghent: 1 only once 
saw the theatre full. The boxes 
are more thinly attended than any 
other part of the house. Yet there 
are some excellent performers at the 
Ghent theatre. I was singularly 
astonished at this indifference in a 
people who zealously cultivate the 
fine arts, and are passionately fond 
of music in particular. 

The coffee-houses, onthe contra- 
ry, are rarely deserted. They are 
the continual resort of men of eve- 
ry rank. ‘The visitants of these 
places have an air of independence, 
jrankness, and cordiality, and every 
thing presents an appearance of per- 
fect comfort. The company are 
provided with refreshments, card- 
tables, newspapers, commercial and 
literary journals, the Petites Affiches, 
new pamphlets, &c. It is usual to 
sup in the coffee-houses. I know 
not what becomes of the ladies all 
this time. 

It will be understood that I here 
allude only to the better order of 
coffee-houses ; those of an inferior 
description are extremely numerous, 
though they would not be styled 
coflee-houses in other countries. It 
not unfrequently happens that a 
stranger, deceived by the sign, is 
surprised and very little edified by 
finding himself in a place very differ- 
ent from what he expected. 

The Canter, in the centre of the 
city, is the rendezvous of fashiona- 
ble promenaders. It presents a 
most brilliant spectacle on Sundays, 
after mass. I have scarcely ever 
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of beautiful. and elegantly dressed 
‘women. One of the avenues of 
‘this promenade is, on Sundays, con- 
verted into a flower-market, where 
flowers are exhibited even duringthe 
winter season. Flora is the favour- 
ite goddess of the inhabitants of 
Ghent. Every female, from the 
highest tothe lowest rank, pays ho- 
mage to her; from the drawing-room 
to the garret every window Is adorn- 
ed either with vases or baskets of 
flowers. The poorest householder 
has his garden, his exotic plants, his 
scarce flowers, and his precious 
shrubs. As to the botanical garden, 
it is the finest in Europe. 

[ know of no promenade compara- 
ble to the Coupure. You must ima- 
gine an extensive canal, with seve- 
ral elegant bridges thrown across if, 
bordered on either side by long ave- 
nues of trees, where throngs of 
promenaders, young gentlemen on 
horseback, and ladies in open carria- 
ges, seem, on fine days, to hold a 
general rendezvous. Add to this, 
a combination of the most smiling and 
picturesque landscape scenery, with 
all the elegance and brilliancy of an 
opulent city, and you may be ena- 
bled to form some idea of this de- 
lightful promenade. 
Ghent are celebrated for their taste 
for the fine arts; yet all that has 
been said on that subject is even be- 
low the truth. In Ghent there are 
architects, painters, sculptors, en- 
gravers, and musicians, of the very 
first order; and they are liberally 
encouraged, for there are likewise 
amateurs and literary men capable 
of appreciating and enhancing the 
merit of their productions. 

Numerous collections of paintings 
and engravings, cabinets of medals, 
rooms for the exhibition of works 
of art, distributions of prizes, (which 
are always public ceremonies) and 
learned societies, tend to support 
the liberal dispositions of the people. 
Patriotism also has a share in promo- 
ting them, and emulation and im- 
provement go hand in hand. Du- 
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exhibitions, one open in summer 
and the other in winter, to which 
the numerous members of the bo- 
tanical society contribute. ‘This in- 
stitution is peculiar to Ghent, and has 
served asa model for several other 
towns in the Netherlands: every m- 
dividual makes it a point of honour; 
to send the two most remarkable 
plants or flowers in his garden, and 

rizes are awarded to those who ex- 
hibit the rarest or most beautiful 
specimens. No one disdains to be- 
come a candidate. Flowers are even 
sent from the king’s gardens, and 
such is the impartiality of the deci- 
sions of the society of botany, that a 
poor farmer often obtains the prize 
for which the most exalted individu- 
als have competed. It would appear 
that this society is chiefly instru- 
mental in maintaining that taste for 
botany so remarkable in Ghent, 
where more flowers are preserved 
during the winter season than the 
sunshine of spring produces in 
more genial climates. 

I need scarcely mention the agri- 
cultural society ; very little remains 
to be done by such an institution in 
the most cultivated country in the 
world. Yet its members are by no 
means inactive, and their memorials 
are admirably written. 

With regard to education, it 4s im- 
possible to conceive any thing more 
liberal, or more in unison with the 
notions of the present day, than the 
universities of the Netherlands. 
They present a combination of all 
that was good in former times, and all 
that is nowstillbetter. The univer- 
sity of Ghent, where almost all the 
professors are distinguished for im- 
portant works on science and litera- 
ture, already enjoys the highest re- 
putation. Consequently, even in the 
second year after its establishment, 
the number of students was very | 
considerable. No expense or labour 
has been spared by the founders of 
this magnificent institution. Cabi- 
nets of natural history, collections 
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of instruments of philosophy,surgery, 
agriculture, andthe mechanical arts, ; 
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a laboratory for chemical experi- 
ments, an observatory, a library, a bo- 
tanical garden, (the one before men- 
tioned) nothing is wanting to ren- 
der the establishment complete. Eve- 
ry branch of human knowledge is 
pursued by the students; the lectures 
are given and listened to with enthu- 
siam. I attended one of the courses. 
They are all delivered in Latin, and 
I expected to understand but very 
little. Onthecontrary, however, ! 
did not find this college Latin so bar- 
barous as I had been led to suppose ; 
nordoes it appear that the students 
dislike it, for they all speak it with 
fluency. Certainly an Englishman 
might have wished to hear them ina 
English, and it might probably have 
been more agreeable toa Frenchman 
had they been delivered in his native 
language ; for it is undoubtedly ‘ea- 
siest both to teach and to learn 
through the medium of one’s mother 
tongue. But what language can be 
preferred to the Latin in a college, 
where the students are natives of 
England, Germany, Holland, France, 
&c. and to which no young man can 
be admitted as a student unless he 
understands Latin. It was necessa- 
ry to adopt some universal language, 
and certainly none can be more con- 
venient than that which has been 
chosen. 9.8 
New Monthly Mag. London, May, 1819, 


ACCOUNT @F THE VERBETERING HUI- 
SEN, OR HOUSES OF DOMESTIC RE- 
FORMATION, IN HOLLAND. 

There are, in most of the large 
cities of Holland, one or more insti- 
tutions thus called, the object of 
which is to confine and restrain any 
person, male or female, whose con- 
duct is marked by ruinous extrava- 
gance ; and many a family have been 
preserved from total ruin by their 

salutary operation. 

They are placed under the immedi- 
ate superintendence of the magistra- 
cy, and such obstacles are opposed 
to their abuse, that it is not possible 
to place any individual in one of those 
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houses without showing ample cause 
for the coercion. 

Mynheer Van Der , who, In 
1796, lived in high style on the 
Keizer Gragt, in Amsterdam, had a 
very modest wife, who dressed most 
extravagantly, played high, gave ex- 
pensive routs, and showed’ every 
disposition to help off with money 

uite as fast as her husband ever 
gainedit. She was young, handsome, 
vain, and giddy ; and completely the 
slave of fashion. 

Her husband had not the politeness 
to allow himself to be ruined by her 
unfeeling folly and dissipation ; he 
complained of her conduct to her 
parents, and nearest relations, whose 
advice was of no more avail than his 
own. Next he had recourse to a 
respectable minister of the Luthe- 
ran church, who might as well have 
preached to the dead. It was in 
vain to deny her money, for no 
tradesman would refuse to credit the 
elegant—the fascinating wife of the 
rich Van Der 

Involved as the young lady was in 
the vortex of fashionable dissipation, 
she had not yet ruined either 
her health or reputation: and her 
husband, by the advice of his friend, 
M—k—r, determined to send her 
for six months to a Verbetering 
Huis. 


With the utmost secrecy he laid 








before the municipal authorities the. 


most complete proofs of her waste- 
ful extravagance and incorrigible 
levity ; added to which, she had re- 
cently attached herself to gaming 
with French officers of rank, who 
lay under an imputation of being 
remarkably expert in levying con- 
tributions. She was already in 
debt upwards of thirty thousand flo- 
rins to tradesmen, although her hus- 
band allowed her to take from his 
cashier a stipulated sum every month, 
which was more than competent to 
meet the current expenses of his 
household; whilst, to meet a loss 
which occurred at play, her finest 
jewels were deposited in the hands 


ef a benevolent money-lender, who 
Vol. L. 
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accommodated the necessitous, up- 
on unexceptionable security being 
previously left in bis custody. 

Her huSband was full twenty years 
older than his volatile wife, of whom 
he was rationally fond, and at whose 
reformation he aimed, before she 
was carried too far away by the 
stream of fashionable dissipation. 

Against his will, she had agreed to 
make one of a party of ladies who 
were invited to a grand ball and 
supper at the house of a woman of 
rank and faded character. 

Her husband, at breakfast, told 
her she must change her course of 
life, or her extravagance would 
make him a bankrupt, and her chil- 
dren beggars. She began her usu- 
al playful way of answer; said, 
“‘ She certainly had been a little too 
thoughtless, and would soon com- 
mence a thorough reformation.” 

‘** You must begin to-day, my dear,”’ 
(said her husband) and us a proof of 
your sincerity, f entreat you to drop 
the company of , and to 
spend your evening at home, this 
day, with me and your children.” — 
‘*Quite impossible, my dear man, 
(said the modest wife, in reply) I 
have given my word, and cannot 
break it.”’ ‘* Then, (said her hus- 
band) if you go out this day dressed, 
to meet that party, remember, for the 
next six months ‘these doors will be 
barred against your return.—Are 
jyou still resolved to go?” * Yes, 
(said the indignant lady) if they 
were to be for ever barred against 
me !” 

Without either anger or malice, 
Mynheer Van Der told her, 
‘* not to deceive herself ; for, as cer- 
tain as that was her dcterwitation, 
so sure would she find his foretelling 
verified.”” She told him, *“ if no- 
thing else had power to induce her 
to go, it would be his menace.” 
With this they parted—the husband 
to prepare the penitentiary chamber 
for his giddy young wife, and the 
latter to eclipse every rival at the 
ball that evening. 

To afford her a last chance of 
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avoiding an ignominy which it pained 
him to inflict, he went once more to 
try to wean her from her imprudent 
courses, and proposed to set off that 
evening for Zutphen, where her mo- 
ther dwelt ; but he found her sullen, 
and busied with milliners and dress- 
ers, and surrounded with all the pa- 
raphernalia of splendid attire. 

At the appointed hour, the coach 
drove to the door, and the beautiful 
woman, (full dressed or rather un- 
dressed) tripped gaily down stairs ; 
and, stepping lightly into the coach, 
told the driver to stop at , on 
the Keizer Gragt. It was then dark, 
and she was a little surprized to find 
the coach had passed thro’ one of the 
city gates; the sound of aclock awoke 
heras from adream. She pulled the 
check-string, but the driver kept on ; 
she called out, and some one behind 
the coach told her, in a suppressed 
voice, she was a prisoner, and must 
be still! The shock was severe, she 
trembled every limb, and ‘was near 
fainting with terror and alarm, when 
the coach entered the gates of a Ver- 
betering Huis, where she was doom- 
ed to take up her residence. 

The matron of the house—a grave, 
severe, yet a well-bred person— 
opened the door; and, calling the 
lady by her name, requested her to 
alight.  « Where am I—in God’s 

name, tell me; and why am I brought 
here ”” “You will be informed of 
every thing, madam, if you please to 
walk in-doors.”’ ‘“* Where is my hus- 
band ? (said she, in wild affright) sure 
he will not let me be murdered !’’— 
*¢ It was your husband who drove you 
hither, madam ; he is now upon the 
coach-box !”’ 

This intelligence was conclusive. 





’ All her assurance forsook her, she 


submitted to be conducted into the} 
house, and sat pale, mute, and trem-} 
bling ; her face and her dress exhi-} 
biting the most striking contrast. 
The husband, deeply affected, first 
spoke: he told her, ‘ that she had 


left no other means to save her from 


ruin,and he trusted the remedy would | 
be effectual ; and, when she quitted | 
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that retreat, she would be worthy of 
his esteem.” 

She then essayed, by the humblest 
protestations, by tears and entreaties, 
to be permitted to return ; and vow- 
ed that never more while she lived, 
would she ever offend him. ‘ Save 
me (said she) the mortification of this 
punishment, and my future cenduct 
shall prove the sincerity of my refor- 
mation.’’ Not to let her off too soon, 
she was shown her destined apart- 
ment and dress,the rules of the house, 
and the order for her confinement 
during six months ! She was complete- 
ly overpowered with terror, and fell 
senseless on the floor. When she 
recovered, she found her husband 
chafing her temples, and expressing 
the utmost anxiety for ber safety.— 
‘‘ | have been unworthy of your af- 
fection, (said the fair penitent) but 
spare me this ignominious fate; take 
me back to your home, and never 
more shall you have cause to reproach 
me.”’ 

Her husband, who loved her with 
unabated aflection, notwithstanding 
all her levity, at last relented; and 
the same coach drove her back to 
her home: where not one of the do- 
mestics (a trusty man-servant except- 
ed) had the least suspicion of what 
had occurred. As soon as her hus- 
band led her to her apartment, she 
dropt on her knee, and implored his 
pardon ; told him the extent of all 
her debts, begging him to take her to 
| Zutpben for a few weeks, and pro- 
mised so to reduce her expenditure 
“as to make good the sums she had so 
_inconsiderately thrown away. 
| Allowing for the excessive terror 
| she had felt when she found, instead 
of being driven to ’s rout, 
she was proceeding round the ram- 
parts, outside the city gates, which 
she could not wholly overcome, she 
‘spent the happiest evening of her life 
with her husband; and, from that day, 
‘she abandoned her former career of 
dissipated folly, and became all that 

















her husband desired—a good wife, 
and affectionate mother. 
There have been instances of per- 
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sons being confined-for many years in 
these houses; mostly by coercion, 
but some voluntarily. An elderly 
man,who had acquired a competency, 
after he had retired from business, 
took to drinking, and that to an exces- 
sive degree ; during which fits of in- 
temperance, he made away with his 
property, and showed every symp- 
tom of spending or wasting all he had 
and reducing himself and family to 
beggary. 

' His wife was advised to place her 
husband in a Verbetering Huis; an 
act for which he thanked her, and 
acknowledged it was the only means 
by which he could be restrained 
from ruining himself. 

At the end of five months’ disci- 
pline, ina house where all his wants 
were supplied, and nothing debarred 
him but intoxicating liquors, he was 
deemed to be sufficiently reclaimed ; 
and went back to his house, cured, as 
he hoped, of a vice that he had not 
acquired in his youthful days. He 
did not feel the least anger or resent- 
ment; but, on the:contrary, told his 
wife and sons, if he should again re- 
lapse into that odious vice, to send 
him back and there keep him. 

For a time, he maintained his re- 
solution: but by degrees he fell off ; 
and in less than a year he was become 
as bad as ever. His family were 
grieved ; but, such was their fondness 
of him, they would not again put him 
into astate of restraint, lest their 
friends should reflect upon them, and 
impute their conduct to sordid mo- 
tives alone. 

One day the old gentleman was 
missed, and the night passed without 
tidings ; the next morning the mes- 
senger from the Verbetering Huis 
arrived with a note, informing his 
wife and family, ‘that, feeling his 
own inability to conquer a propensity 
that was alike ruinous and unworthy 
of his age and former character, he 


‘ters,where he was determined to live 
and die, as he saw no other means of 
avoiding the ignominy of wasting his 
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In Holland, the majority of males is 
fixed at twenty-five years ; and if a 
young gentleman Is very incorrigible, 
his parents, or guardians, can place 
him in one of these institutions ; and 
the same respecting young women. 
A tradesman’s daughter in the 
Warmoc’s-street, in 1803, formed an 
attachment to a married man. Her 
parents, with a view to save herfrom 
ruin, placed her in one of these hou- 
ses for six months. Sclitude and re- 
flection, and the religious lectures 
read to her by the minister who was 
appointed to attend, wrought a 
change of sentiment ; but the shock 
was so great that she died soon after 
her release—a victim to her unfor- 
tunate passion. 

An English tradesman, who lived in 
the same street, had a wife who was 
rather too much addicted to drink- 
ing, and he placed her in one of these 
houses ; but, whether it was the con- 
finement or some extraneous causes, 
the unfortunate woman went raving 
mad,in which state she died. Itis a 
curious fact, that, ofthe English who 
have been placed in these sort of 
houses, scarcely a single instance has 
occurred of any radical good being 
effected, further than the restraint 
imposed by the rules of the place ; 
whilst of the native Dutch, in at least 
one-half the cases that had occurred 
in 1803, a radical cure had been ef- 
fected. 

All these institutions are placed 
under the superintendence of the po- 
lice ; most of them are provided with 
dark chambers for the confinement 
of the refractory, and also a geessel- 
paal, or whipping-post ; but no one 
can be confined in the one, or whip- 
ped at the other, without an order 
from the magistrate ; and the latter 
punishment must be applied in the 
presence of the visitors, and not by 
any servant of the house, but by the 
common executioner ; which inflic- 
tions are not heldas infamous, or even 
dishonorable ; and many instances 
have occurred in which the great and 
opulent have had their refractory 








property and making beggars of his 
family.” 


children punished in this manner. 
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avoiding an ignominy which it pained 
him to inflict, he went once more to 
try to wean her from her imprudent 
courses, and proposed to set off that 
evening for Zutphen, where her mo- 
ther dwelt ; but he found her sullen, 
and busied with milliners and dress- 
ers, and surrounded with all the pa- 
raphernalia of splendid attire. 

At the appointed hour, the coach 
drove to the door, and the beautiful 
woman, (full dressed or rather un- 
dressed) tripped gaily down stairs ; 
and, stepping lightly into the coath, 
told the driver to stop at , on 
the Keizer Gragt. It was then dark, 
and she was a little surprized to find 
the coach had passed thro’ one of the 
city gates; the sound of aclock awoke 
heras from adream. She pulled the 
check-string, but the driver kept on ; 
she called out, and some one behind 
the coach told her, in a suppressed 
voice, she was a prisoner, and must 
be still! The shock was severe, she 
trembled every limb, and was near 
fainting with terror and alarm, when 
ihe coach entered the gates of a Ver- 
betering Huis, where she was doom- 
ed to take up her residence. 

The matron of the house—a grave, 
severe, yet a well-bred person— 
opened the door; and, calling the 
lady by her name, requested her to 
alight.  « Where am I—in God’s 
name, tell me; and why am I brought 
here ”” “You will be informed of 
every thing, madam, if you please to}, 
walk in-doors.”’ ‘* Where is my hus- 
band ? (said she, in wild affright) sure 
he will not let me be murdered !’’— 

‘* It was your husband who drove you |, 
hither, madam; he is now upon the 
coach-box !” 

This intelligence was conclusive. 





~All her assurance forsook her, she 


submitted to be conducted into the 
house, and sat pale, mute, and trem- 
bling ; her face and her dress exhi-} 
biting the most striking contrast. 
The husband, deeply affected, first 
spoke: he told her, ‘that she had | 


left no other means to save her from 
ruin,and he trusted the remedy would 
and, when she quitted | 


be effectual ; 
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that retreat, she would be worthy of 
his esteem.” 

She then essayed, by the humblest 
protestations, by tears and entreaties, 
to be permitted to return ; and vow- 
ed that never more while she lived, 
would she ever offend him. * Save 
me (said she) the mortification of this 
punishment, and my future conduct 
shall prove the sincerity of my refor- 
mation.’’ Not to let her off too soon, 
she was shown her destined apart- 
ment and dress,the rules of the house, 
and the order for her confinement 
during six months ! She was complete- 
ly overpowered with terror, and fell 
senseless on the floor. When she 
recovered, she found her husband 
chafing her temples, and expressing 
the utmost anxiety for ber safety.— 
‘‘T have been unworthy of your af- 
fection, (said the fair penitent) but 
spare me this ignominious fate; take 
me back to your home, and never 
more shall you have cause to reproach 
me.”’ 

Her husband, who loved her with 
unabated affection, notwithstanding 
all her levity, at last relented ; and 
the same coach drove her back to 
her home: where not one of the do- 
mestics (a trusty man-servant except- 
ed) had the least suspicion of what 
had occurred. As soon as her hus- 
band led her to her apartment, she 
dropt on her knee, and implored his 
pardon ; told him the extent of all 
her debts, begging him to take her to 
| Zutphen for a few weeks, and pro- 

mised so to reduce her expenditure 
‘as to make good the sums she had so 
‘inconsiderately thrown away. 

: Allowing for the excessive terror 
‘she had felt when she found, instead 
of being driven to ’s rout, 

she was proceeding round the ram- 
parts, outside the city gates, which 
she could not wholly overcome, she 
spent the happiest evening of her life 
with her husband; and, from that day, 
‘she abandoned her former career of 
dissipated folly, and became all that 
‘her husband desired—a good wife, 














-r affectionate mother. 
| There have been instances of per- 
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sons being confined-for many years in 
these houses; mostly by coercion, 
but some voluntarily. An elderly 
man,who had acquired a competency, 
afier he had retired from business, 
took to drinking, and that to an exces- 
sive degree ; during which fits of in- 
temperance, he made away with his 
property, and showed every symp- 
tom of spending or wasting all he had 
and reducing himself and family to 
beggary. 

His wife was advised to place her 
husband in a Verbetering Huis; an 
act for which he thanked her, ‘and 
acknowledged it was the only means 
by which he could be restrained 
from ruining himself. 

At the end of five months’ disci- 
pline, ina house where all his wants 
were supplied, and notning debarred 
him but intoxicating liquors, be was 
deemed to be sufficiently reclaimed ; 
and went back to his house, cured, as 
he hoped, of a vice that he had not 
acquired in his youthful days. He 
did not feel the least anger or resent- 
ment; but, on the:contrary, told his 
wife and sons, if he should again re- 
lapse into that odious vice, to send 
him back and there keep him. 

For a time, he maintained his re- 
solution: but by degrees he fell off ; 
and in less than a year he was become 
as bad as ever. His family were 
grieved ; but, such was their fondness 
of him, they would not again put him 
into a state of restraint, lest their 
friends should reflect upon them, and 
impute their conduct to sordid mo- 
tives alone. 

One day the old gentleman was 
missed, and the night passed without 
tidings ; the next morning the mes- 
senger from the Verbetering Huis 
arrived with a note, informing his 
wife and family, ‘that, feeling his 
own inability to conquer a propensity 
that was alike ruinous and unworthy 
of his age and former character, he 
had betaken himself to his old quar- 
ters,where he was determined to live 
and die, as he saw no other means of 
avoiding the ignominy of wasting his 
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In Holland, the majority of males is 
fixed at twenty-five years; and if a 
young gentleman is very incorrigible, 
his parents, or guardians, can place 
him in one of these institutions ; and 
the same respecting young women. 

A tradesman’s daughter in the 
Warmoc’s-street, in 1803, formed an 
attachment to a married man. Her 
parents, with a view to save herfrom 
ruin, placed her in one of these hou- 
ses for six months. Solitude and re- 
flection, and the religious lectures 
read to her by the minister who was 
appointed to attend, wrought a 
change of sentiment ; but the shock 
was so greatthat she died soon after 
her release—a victim to her unfor- 
tunate passion. 

An English tradesman, who lived in 
the same street, had a wife who was 
rather too much addicted to drink- 
ing, and he placed her in one of these 
houses ; but, whether it was the con- 
finement or some extraneous causes, 
the unfortunate woman went raving 
mad,in which state shedied. Itis a 
curious fact, that, ofthe English who 
have been placed in these sort of 
houses, scarcely a single instance has 
occurred of any radical good being 
effected, further than the restraint 
imposed by the rules of the place ; 
whilst of the native Dutch, in at least 
one-half the cases that had occurred 
in 1803, a radical cure had been ef- 
fected. 

All these institutions are placed 
under the superintendence of the po- 
lice ; most of them are provided with 
dark chambers for the confinement 
of the refractory, and also a geessel- 
paal, or whipping-post ; but no one 
can be confined in the one, or whip- 
ped at the other, without an order 
from the magistrate ; and the latter 
punishment must be applied in the 
presence of the visitors, and not by 
any servant of the house, but by the 
common executioner ; which inflic- 
tions are not held as infamous, or even 
dishonorable ; and many instances 
have occurred in which the great and 
opulent have had their refractory 








property and making beggars of his 
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During the prosperity of the Belgic 
republic, these institutions were very 
beneficial to the community ; but, af- 
ter its decline and fall, and the uni- 
versal poverty and depravity which 
ensued, they became less an object 
of terror, as only the rich, and they 
were few indeed, could afford to pay 
for their relatives to whom such co- 
ercion might have been useful. 


Monthly Magazine, London, May, 1819. 


A HERMITAGE IN SWITZERLAND. 
About three miles from Friburg, 
in Switzerland, is a hermitage, dedi- 
cated to Mary Magdalene, and situ- 
ated among woods and rocks, in the 
most beautiful solitude imaginable. 
It is described by several travel- 
lers,-and was visited by M. Blain- 
ville and Mr. Addison, about the 
beginning of the last century, when 
the hermit was still alive. He had 
wrought out of a rock a neat chapel, 
with an altar, sacristy, and steeple ; 
also five chambers, a parlour, re- 
fectory, kitchen, and other con- 
veniences. ‘ihe funnel of his chim- 
ney, which pierces from the kitchen 
to the top of the rock, slanting all 
the way, is 90 feet high, and cost 
him so much toil, that he was a 
whole year about it, and often de- 
spaired of finishing his design. All 
this must appear the more surpris- 
ing, when we consider the dimen- 
sions of the different. parts of this 
hermitage, the chapel being 63 feet 
in length, 36 in breadth, and 22 in 
height. The sacristy, or vestry, is 
22 feet square, and the height of 
the steeple 70 feet. The chamber 
between the chapel and the refecto- 
ry is about 40 feet long and 10 deep. 
But the hall or parlour is _particu- 
Jarly admired, being 28 paces in 
length, 12 in breadth, and 20 feet in 
height, with four openings for win- 
dows, much higher and wider than 
those of our best houses. At one 
end of this hall was the hermit’s 
cabinet, with a small collection of 





books and curiosities. To add to the 
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pleasantness and convenience of the 
habitation, he had cut the side of the 
rock into a flat, and having covered 
it with good mould, had formed a 
handsome garden, planted with va- 
rious kinds of fruit trees, herbs, and 
flowers ; and by following the veins 
of watér that dropped from several 
parts of the rock, he had. made 
himself two or three fountains, which 
supplied his table and watered his 
garden. This hermit, whose name 
was Jean du Pie, began this labori- 
ous undertaking at the age of 30, 
and said he was 25 years in com- 
pleting it, having had no assistance 
from any person whatsoever, ex- 
cept one servant. He intended to 
have carried on his work still fur- 
ther, but was drowned in 1708, as 
he was crossing a neighboring ri- 
ver in a boat with some company that 
came to visit him on St. Anthony’s 
day, the patron of his chapel. Not 
many years since, his place was 
supplied by a priest who subsisted 
on the generosity of the strangers 
who came to see the hermitage, 
whom he generally entertained with 
bread and wine and nosegay. 


DUTCH LAUNDRESSES. 
During the reigns of Charles the First and 
Second, and as recently as that of Queen Anne, 
many opulent English families used to send 
their household and family linen to Holland, to 
be washed and bleached. Frequent mention 
of this fashion is made in the old comedies, 
written about those periods. 
The Dutch used to pride themselves upon 
the beauty and costliness ef their linens and 
china, in which articles many families have 
been known to expend several thousand pounds 
each 
At the present day the old native families 
send their linen away twice in the year, lock- 
ed up in immensely large baskets ; which, after 
being washed, bleached, and prepared for iron- 
ing, is returned, and got up at home. 
‘The labouring classes used, in the days of 
commercial prosperity, to partake largely of 
that national pride ; and scarce a mechani¢ 
could be found who would sit down to dinner 
without having a damask napkin to hang be- 
fore him. 
Ii those places where the linen is washed 
and bleached, men and women are seen indis- 
criminately employed. 
But, since the revolution of !795, every 





thing has undergone a material change ; and 
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the Dutch have suffered so much by the effects 
of war and the extinetion of their commerce, 
that there is as much poverty to be seen in 
her cities as in ours; and but few traces remain 
of that high degree of opulence to which she 
had attained previous to the congtest of the 
provinces by the French —Eng. Mag. 


——— 


From the (London) Monthiy Magazine, 
May, 1819. 


VARIETIES, 


Literary and Philosophical, including No- 
tices of Works in hand, Domestic and 
Foreign. 


The expected translation of Count Volney’s 
Researches on Ancient History, Sacred and 
Profane, will speedily appear in two volumes 
octavo The work combines the manner of 
the Ruins, with a depth of reasoning and ex- 
tent of reading seldom met with in books of 
modern literature. The MS. was seen by 
Madame de Stael, and highly extolled in her 
last work. 

The late Mr. John Gifford left nearly fin- 
ished for press, an abridgement of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, adapted to the use of 
the upper forms of publie schools, and to the 
convenience of stndents in general, which is 
preparing for publication with all despatch. 

Capt. Webb has passed the Himalaya ridge, 
and had an interview with a Tartar Chief 
The vast country known in Europe bv the 
name of Thibet wag by that name unknown to 
this Chief! Capt. Webb thinks it may have 
been derived from Teiba, which, in the Ghur- 
cali language, merely signifies ** high-peaked 
mountains,” and which the old missionaries may 
have transformed into Thibet In the course 
of this interesting survey, Capt. Webb took 
uncommon pains to ascertain, by all the means 
that good instruments and trigonometrical ob- 
servations could afford, the height of no less 
than twenty-seven peaks of the snowy moun- 
tains, the highest of which is stated to be 
25,669 feet, and the lowest 15,733 feet, above 
the level of the sea ; the former being more 
than 5000 feet higher than the peak of Chim- 
boraco, the most elevated of the Andes —The 
limit of constant congelation in these moun. 
tains may be reckoned, in round numbers, 
either at 13,000 feet above the sea, in the 
parallel of 31°, or at 13,500 feet in that of 30°, 
the former ofthese differing from theoretical 
conclusions about 1,750 feet, the iatter about 
2,000feet. 

- The journal of a Survey of the Hedds of the 

rivers Ganges and Jumna, by Capt. Hodg- 
son, 10th regiment native infantry, was pre- 
sented by the President tothe Asiatic Soci- 
ety. Capt. Webb’s survey, in 1808, having 
extended from the Doon valley to Cajane, 
near Reital, Captain Hodgson commences his 
scientific and interesting labours from the lat- 
ter place, which by a series of observations he 
found to be in latitude 30 48 28 N. The village 
of Reital consists of thirty-five houses, which 
are built of wood, and are two or three sto- 
ries high. He left Reital on the 21st of May, 
1817. Qnthe Sist he descended to the bed 
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under a very low arch, at the foot of the grand 

snow bed. The river was bounded on the 

right and left by high rocks ard snow, but in 

front over the debouchee the mass of snow 

was perpendicular, and from the bed of the 

stream tothe summit the thickness was esti- 

mated at little less than 500 feet of solid fro- 

zen snow, probably the accumuiation of ages, 

asit was in layers of several feet thick, each 

seemingly the remains of a fall of a separate 

year From the brow ofthis curions wall of 

snow, and immediately above the outlet of the 

stream, large and hoary icicles depended. 

The height of the arch of snow is only suffi- 

cient to let the stream flow under it —Blocks 

of snow were falling on all sides, and there was 

little time todo more than to measure the 

size of the stream; the main breadth was 

twenty-seven feet, the greatest depth about 

eighteen inches, and the shallowest part nine 

orten inches. Captain Hodgson believes this 

to be the first appearance in day-light of the 

celebrated Ganges! The height of the halting- 

place, near which the Ganges issues from un- 

der the great-snow bed, is calculated to be 

1.,914 feet above the sea; and the height ofa 

peak of the Hymalaya, called St George by 
Capt. Hodgson, is estimated to be 22,240 feet 
above the surface of the sea. Captain Hodg- 
son, in his account of the course of the river 
Jumna, observes, that at Jumnoutri the snow 
which covers and conceals the stream is about 
sixty yards wide, and is bounded on the right 
end left by precipices of granite ; it is 404 
feet thick, and has fallen into the preeipices 
above. He was abie to measure the thick- 
ness of the bed of snow over the stream very 
accurately by means of a plumb-line let down 
through one of the holes in it, which are caused 
by the steam of a great vumber of boiling 
springs at the border of the Jumna, the thick- 
ness 40 feet 54 inches. The head of the Jum- 
na ison the S. W. side of the grand Himalaya 
ridge, diffcring from the Ganges inasmuch as 
that river has the upper part of its course with- 
in the Himalaya, flowing from the south of east 
to the north of west, and it is only from Soo- 
kie when it pierces through the Himalaya that 
it assumes a course of about south, 20 west. 
The mean latitude of the hot springs of Jum- 
noutri appears tobe 30, 58. 

E.xperiments have been made at Portsmouth 
on the application of a grass, a common pro- 
duct of New-Zealand, to the manufacture of 
large and small ropes, of which a favourable 
report has been given. The grass is strong, 
pliable, and very silky in its nature, and may 
be cut thrice ayear. It may be brought into 
this country at the estimated price of eight 
pounds per ton, or about one-seventh the price 
of hemp. 

Some experiments on the preparation of 
linen and thread from the flos of nettles have 
been made lately in Ireland. The thread, in 
colour, strength and fineness, was equal, if not 
superior, to that obtained from flax, and the 
linen had the appearance of common grey 
linen. 

RUSSIA. 

A new Volcanic Island has been raised 
among the Alentian Islands, not far from 
Unalaschka. This phenomenon appeared in 














ofthe river, and saw tle Ganges issue from 


the midst of a storm, attended with flames 
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and smoke. After the sea was ealmed, a 
boat was sent from Unalaschka, with twen- 
ty Russian hunters, who landed on this island, 
June 1,1814 They found it full of crevices 
and precipices. The surface was cooled to the 
depth of afew yards, but below that depth 
it was still hot. No water was found on any 
part of it. The vapours rising frem it were 
not injurious, and the sea-lions had begun to 
take up their residence on it. Another visit 
was paidto itin 1815; its height was then di- 
minished. It is about two miles in length; 
they have given it the name of Boguslaw. 

Mr. Clio Rickman, the friend of Thomas 
Paine, at length announces for immediate pub- 
lication a full and authentic account of the Life 
and Writings of that rem rkable man. hese 
Memoirs will be embellis, ed with a portrait, 
by Sharp, from Romney’s painting, a fac simile 
of his handwriting, and several original pieces 
of his prose and poetry. Mr. Rickman isa 
native of Lewes, where Paine long resided ; 
and Paine subsequently wrote in the house of 
Riekman in London some of his most celebra- 
ted pamphlets. 

A journey to Persia, in the suite of the Im- 
peria! Russian Embassy in the year 1817, by 
Moritz de Kotzebue, is in the press. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has published a Report 
on the State of the Manuscripts of Papyrus, 
found at Herculaneum. He states that he 
made some experiments on them, which soon 
convinced him, that the nature of these manu- 
scripts had been generally misunderstood ; 
that they had not, as is usually supposed, been 
carbonized by the operation of fire, and that 
they were in a state analogous to peat, or 
Bovey coal, the leaves being generally cement- 
ed into one mass by a peculiar substance, 
which had formed during the fermentation and 
chemical change of the vegetable matter com- 
posing them, in a long course of ages. An ex- 
amination of the excavations that still remain 
open at Hereulaneum, confirm the opinion 
that the manuscripts had not been acted on by 
fire. He found a small fragment of the ceil- 
ing of one of the rooms, containing lines of gold 
leaf and vermilion in an unaltered state; 
which could not have happened if they had been 
acted upon by any temperature sufficient to 
convert vegetable matter into charcoal. Mois- 
ture, by its action upon vegetable matter, pro- 
duces decomposition, which may be seen in 
peat bogs in all its diffenent stages ; when air 
and water act conjointly on leaves or small ve- 
getable fibres, they soon become brown, then 
black ; and, by long continued operation of air, 
even at common temperatures, the charcoal 
itself is destroyed, and nothing remains but the 
earths which entered into the constitution of 
the vegetable substance. The number of man- 
uscripts and of fragments originaily brought 
to the museum at Portoci amounted to 1,696 ; 
of these 88 have been unrolled, and found ina 
legible state ; 319 more have been operated 
upon, and more or less unrolled, and found 
not to be legible ; while 24 have been present- 
ed to foreign potentates. Amongst the 1,265 
that remain, and which Sir Humphrey exam- 
ined with attention, by far the greatest number 
consists of small fragments, or of mutilated or 
crushed manuscripts, in which the folds afe so 
irregular as to offer little hopes of separating 


Varieties, &c. 
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them so as to form connected leaves ; from 80 
to 120 are ina state which present a great 
probability of suecess, aud of these the greater 
number are of the kind in which some volatile - 
vegetable matter remains, and to which a 
chemical precess may be applied with the 
greatest hopes of useful results. Of the 88 
manuseripts containing. characters, with the 
exception of a few fragments, in which some 
lines of Latin poetry have been found, the 
great body consists of works of Greek philo- 
sophers or sophists; nine are of Epicurus, 
thirty-two bear the name of Fhilodemus, three 
of Demetrius, and one of each of these authors, 
Colotes, Polystratus, Carneades, and Chrysip- 
pus; and the subjects of these works, and the 
works of which the names of the authors are 
unknown, are either natural or moral pbiloso- 
phy, medicine, criticism, and general observa- 
tions on the arts, life, and manners. 

The translation of Paradise Lost into Welsh, 
in the same metre as the original, by W. Owen 
Pughe, will be published in the course of the 
ensuing month. The unparalleled copiousness 
of the ancient British language enabled the 
translator not only to keep verbally to the 
meaning of the author, but generally to pre- 
serve even his varied pauses, and other orna- 
ments, at the same time avoiding all little 
elisions whatever. 

A correspondent of Mr. Tilloch’s Philoso- 
phical Magazine, enumerates above two hun- 
dred errors and errata in the Nautical Ephe- 
meris for 1819 ! 

An improved steam or navigating engine 
has been announced : in guy empirical manner 
at Edinburgh ‘* It will (it is said) embrace 
despatch, certainty and security ; and greatly 
lessen all expenses connected with navigation. 
Thus impelled, vessels of any description may, 
with perfect safety and security, visit any 
country, every port, and traverse every sea, 
Storms cannot retard, nor contrary winds de- 
tain them ; nor can the machinery sustain any 
injury but what may be easily repaired. A 
loaded merchantman of the first class may, in 
fifteen days from the Clyde, reach any of the 
leeward islands, and at an expense not exceed- 
ing 20/ for fuel. The machinery may also be 
worked by wind or animal strength. 

An interesting Romance on the subject of 
Robin Hood, is forth-coming ; including a pa» 
rallel of character between Robin Hood and 
Rob Roy. 

A species of siliceous fossil wood was found 
by asergeant of artillery, who accompanied 
Captain Sabine, near the top of a hill, in Hare 
Island, on the west eoast of Greenland, in la- 
titude 70° 26’. It had been a part of the trunk 
of a pine tree, about four inches in diameter. 
Che hill isin the interior of the island, about 
four miles from the shore, and is considerably 
more than 900 feet above the level of the sea, 
being higher than an intermediate hill, the 
elevation of which was obtained barometrically. 

Mr, Playfair, who, during bis residence in 
France, wrote an answer to Lady Morgan’s 
work, has prepared his manuseript for the 
press, and it will shortly appear, ander the 
title of ** France as it is, not Lady Morgan’s 
France.” ~ 

Earl Osric, a romance, from the pen of Mrs. 
Isaacs, will shortly appear. 
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n 80 Oxford has been visited by Gregory Peter), Thine eyes of all their brilliant light de- 
reat Giarve, a native of Damascus, the Syrian prive, 
‘ater Archbishop of Jerusalem. His principal object bag Se ‘ ; 
atile | in paying a visit wa3, to examine the Arabic And twine in silver braids thy golden hair-— 
ha manuseript of the Oid Testament, in the Bod- || See thee no more youth’s graceful garments 
the leian Library, to see which of them contained wear, 
> 88 the version that it would be best to print and Ail thy woh Gesbk  feneeee ‘ies “veel 
the circulate in Syria. Upon being shown the ma- y 
2mMe nuscript containing the different versions, he bloom, 
the determined almost immediately on the merits |} No longer then too timid to declare 
nlo- of each. But his more immediate object in The hidden sorrows that my heart con- 
rus, undertaking a journey to Europe, was to pro- 
ree cure presses and Syriac types, in order to have eer, ‘ 
Ore, the means of printing editions of the Bible, || I then might tell what anxious hours I bore 
“a and on sn his hn erp Of days and years now idly past in vain ; 
1€ tery of St. Maria Liberatrice, on Mount Liba- wee “79 
are nus ; which could by that means be more cor- And if in age we feel that love “— : 
SO rectly executed than in Europe. Still may thy gentle pity sooth my pain— 
Vas SINGULAR CUSTOM AT HAARLEM. Still some indulgent sighs and tender tears 
When the Spaniards besieged this éity, the Récui : : 
; , equite the anguish of my early years. 
sh, defence made by the women tended, in an 7 5 y v9 
en eminent-degree, to its safety. In consequence 128 
he of which, William the First, and the States |] pjest turf and flowers! where oft, in thought 
> General, as a perpetual acknowledgment of be ie 
he female patriotism, ordained, amongst other ee t 
he privileges, that no burgher of Haarlem should, |} My Laura rov’d, and with light steps 
z donne ee oe _ after oo aera caress’d, 
° ment, be hable to be arrested ior debt, or his |} x, : : 
le house or goods be subjected to any legal pro- Ye shores. that heard her voice of magic 
cess; on which occasions they were enjoined sound, 
O- to decorate the knockers of the street-door.— And bear the traces which her feet im- 
nhs A custom that prevaiis at the present hour. omnes? 
press'd ! 
o Amongst the wealthy the knockers are ’ b 1 shades of brilli 
adorned with lace and riband, in a very expen- || Delightful bowers and shades of brilliant green, 
e sive manner, and the exemption from arrest |} Ye am’rous vi’lets that, pale tints display, 
still continues in force. : Umbrageous forests which adorn the scene 
~ TEMPERATURE BELOW THE EARTH'S SUR- sd ; he 
y PACK. With foliage glowing in the solar ray— 
e There are some curious observations made || Enchanting land !—O lucid stream, that laves 
9 by Mr. Lean, inserted in the Philosophical Her blooming cheek, and from her spark- 
r Magazine, upon the increase of temperature Si seal 
> in descending into the earth, and they show : 5 ©) 7 
this increase to go onto the depth of 200 || Derives new lustre, as thy envied waves 
fathoms, the lowest situation at which the tem- Caress her charms and brightly o’er them 
perature was taken; for instance, observed shine, 


in December 1815, atthe surface, and at suc- Each rock that in their liquid christal lies 


cessive depths, increasing by 20 fathoms, the : 
temperatures were as follows; 50, 57, 61. Shall burn with flames as warm and pure 


63,5, 64, 66, 70, 72, 70, 74, 78.—The tem- as mine ! 

perature taken in the air in summer and win- 

ter varied a few degrees, even to the lowest 142 

depths, but always increased on descending. Through darksome forests, lonely, wild and 
It was probably also affeeted by the work- drear, 


men, &c. but by immersing the thermometer 
into streams of water issuing from the sides of The haunts of danger I securely rove, 


the shafts and galleries, it was shown that an || For nouglit in nature can my bosom fear, 


effect was produced independent of that cause 7 
‘| B ‘ight sun, whose ardent rays are 
The water at moderate depths was cooler than ut the bright san, ) 





the air, but at lower situations became as love— 
warm ; at 100, it was 64, air 66 ; at 120, 68, || Imprudent thought !T raise the tuneful strain— 
ar 70; at 140, 72, air 72; at 200, 78, air78,|| Fate cannot veil her image from my eyes: 
also, I think Isee her ’mid the virgin train, 
Fn And round me beech and waving fir trees 
J rise ; 
For the Belles-Lettres Repository. I seem to hear her—’ti$ the zephyr’s breath, 
TRANSLATIONS FROM PETRARCH. The rustling foliage, or some bird’s sad 
10 song, 


Or waters rippling o’er the turf beneath. 
Yet. the lone gloom of this embowering 
shade 


Oh, could my life these ceaseless ills survive, 
And see Time’s progress, my enchanting 
fair, 











240 Peace. 
Might charm my heart—but absence now 
too long 
Unwilling parts me from my lovely maid. 


42 
Zephyr returns with all his vouthful train— 
The verdant turf and fragrant flowers 
renews 
The Swallow’s voice—the Nightingale’s sweet 
strain ; 
The Spring, adorn’d in white and vermil 
hues— 
Now smile the mead; the azure arch above 
Shines with serenest beams of fond de- 
light— 
Earth, Sea and Air confess the power of 
Love, 
And all in nature at his shrine unite : 
But still in sighs I pass my lonely hours, 
And still my Laura’s timeless fate de- 
plore ; 
The song of birds, the meadows deck’d 
with flow’rs, 
E’en Beauty’s aspect charms my eye no 
more ; 
The loveliest beings, scenes by nature grac’d, 
Seem savage monsters, and a desert waste. 


L. 


For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 
PEACE. 


Sweetly the lyre let angels sweep, 
When passion’s billows slumber ; 
When warm-ey’d peace hymns o’er the 
deep, 
A sweeter, heav’nlier number— 


Than e’er arose from tuneful horn, 
When war’s red eye was beaming ; 

Or from the harp of Clio borne, 
When Love’s big tear was teeming. 


I love the breath of peaceful night, 
When nature seems to sadden, 

Each rude-eyed thought, forbidden flight, 
That passion seeks to madden. 


I love her song, her minstrels sweet 
Assuage each heartfelt sorrow ; 
They temper love, and calmly mect 

The woes of coming morrow. 


In flower of prime, when virgin light 
Beams forth its kindling graces ; 


To the Wind. 
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Then peace pervades its gilded flight, 
And every beauty traces, 


Thus peate the soul of comfort is, 
The soul of human pleasures ; 

Her value fair amounts to this, 
The best of human treasures. 


For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 
TO THE WIND. 
AT MIDNIGHT. 


‘© Not unfamiliar to mine ear, 

Blasts of the night! ye howl as now 
My shudd’ring casement loud 
With fitful force ye beat. 


Mine ear hath dwelt in silent awe 
The howling sweep, the sudden rush : 
And when the passing gale 
Pour’d deep the hollow dirge.” 
H. K. Ware, 


Musician of the midnight hour, 

Thy varying sounds mysterious strike 
Upon the list’ning ear, 
And thrill the trembling heart. 


The plaintive cadence of thy voice, 
That dying moans along the ground, 
The sinking spirits chill 
With the cold dew of death : 


And mournfully it seeks with thee, 

The lonely flower that waves above 
The turf that greenly clothes 
The silence of the grave ; 


Or thy sad tones mistake for her’s 
Who clasps in grief her widow’d breast 
Beside the dying couch, 
Where ies her levely babe. 


But when thy rising gusts’ shrill sound 
Rush forceful through the darksome air, 
It lists Despair’s last ery, 
Above the whelming wave : 


Or in the swelling deep-ton’d roar, 
Adores the voice of Him whose might 
The tempests rage sends forth 
To execute his will. 


Hark ! in the blast’s prophetic close, 
Murmurs the melancholy dirge 

Of him who lately mus’d 

Upon the midnight wind. 
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HAVE FOR “SALE, 


eture of New-York, and Stranger’s- 


» through the commercial Metropolis 


United States, containing a ¢o 


BB ption of the city and is environs, pub- 


3. itutions, amusements, history, trade, 
, local ‘regulations, &e. &e. with nu- 
us and elegant engravings of all the 
buildings, battery, &e. &e.. anda pee. 

city, price I dollar 50 cents... 


elolies, National Airs, Bonetieid Sas : 


Songs, written by Thomas. Moore, Esq... 


ining many that have -never | before 
published i in this country, ~ 
icen’s Wake, a Poem, by James Hoge, 


rof Mador ‘of the Moor, ig Dis 
.- ae cakes. 


jun, Forest oe Brownie, &e.& 
1 dollar. 
»rive, 2 dollars. 


ze, a Novel, 


pis on the: Bible. fot chvols and Ranks 3 
: ‘’ Complete Boxes of Liquid Colours. 


s Fire Side, by ‘Miss Porter, 2 rile 


price 87 1-2 cents 


» price 2 dollars 50 cents. . 
iinese Puzzle, a curious and entertain- 


Philosophical and. Mathematical ‘amuse- 5 


, price 2 dollars, i 
rphean Lyre, a collection Z Glees, 
hes, and Duets, selected from the most 


TE, 


bent Composers, with accompaniments: 2 


of the country, and'a eomplete list of the 


Roads and distances, throughoug with a. 
‘short geographicsl and statistical description 
of each State, price 2 dollars 50 cents, done 
up ina neat Pocket siZe. 


| To the Amateurs of the F ne Arts, Teach ° 


_ers of Drawing, and their. Pupils, 


e +; GOPDRICH & CO, No. 124 Broadway, 
~ have just imported a splendid assortment of 
Boxes and: Cakes of Water Colours of the 
first quality, together with every article used 
in drawing and. ‘painting. 


“Boxes of Colours of 6 12, 18, 24, 90; and 40 
Do. of all the above numbers; with’ ’ 


drawers, saucers, brushes, pencils, pallets, 


-&e. &e. complete. Do. of Satin and Rose, 


“Wood, with the same. 


Do. = do. of Velvet Colonrs. | 
Do. do. of Spirit Colours for Painting 
on Glass. 


ha Lake, Titranieruie, and every other, 
— Valuable, and also all the common colours. 


_ Pink and, Blue Saucers; fvory Pallets; Pal- 


~~ 


he Piano Forte; the whole elegantly - 


ed in one quarto volume, and neatly 
bound, price 6 dollars.— 


ocal Companion, a cotlection of Songs, _ 
s, Glees; Catches, Canons, and. Cane _ 


ts, selected yom” European aut rs, 
2 doltars 50 cents. . ns 


of the United States, on fone sheets, * 


ing the size five feet by three, with 


State full coloured ; 
Ath: antic to the Pacific Ocesn, and: froma. 


son’s Bay on the north to the Havanna, — 


latitude 23 d ‘sonth ; it embraces 
st extent of territory, both English and 


ish, thatis contigaous te the United: . 


es, and forms a beautiful and complete 
praphical picture, that is not only useful, 
inthe highest degree’ ornamental, for 
8, offices, or counti 
rollers, mounted . Yarnished ; the 
cis only 10 dollars: 


me Map is also arranged in a. ‘portable 










e 10 dollars. 









coloured, price ns dollar, ‘ 

of the new an P , 
‘erritoviesfaneh 

ss Missouri, 


Y, By ty te 






piv town Ken- 
Bhisina “Arkansas, 
gia, &e. &e. printed on: strong 
k post paper, sat di ed into counties, 
according to the survey rs of 
tés’ Land 
raveller’s Dire in. theUnited States, ~ 
taining a new and sorrect eotoured gan de 








extending from . 


‘houses;"on cloth - 


mn, for the use of travellers, in | a heat case, ' 


p of the United States, on, one sheet, wa 
» Walkder’s Japan Ink, and tukpowder. 


: ela Cards, 

Silver Pencil Gases,’ new and clegant patterna,. 
- Card Racks, and Fire Sereens. 

_ Chess Men, of Ivory, Bone, and, Wood. 
‘Ankstands for Desk: ‘nd Pocket. 


let ‘Knives; Earthén Pallets; China Tiles >) 


Earthen and Marble Ink Slabs; Copal Spi- 
rit’ Varnish; Securing Varnish ; Polishing 
Powder; Mastic Varnish ; Sketch Port: 


‘. Folio; Durable. Ink for Marking Linen ; 


Gedar, Ebony, and Box ‘Wood Pencil 
_ Stick ; Ivory Miniature Leaves; Hair Pen. 


. cils; ‘Swan Quills; Round and Flat Tools ;. 


| brass aud, atecl Port Crayous, 


ST ATION ARY. 
Penknives, a great variety of patterns, by, 
Rodgers and others. 


‘Gentlemen's Waltets and Rill Cases. 


‘Purses of Rings and Clasps of Steel, &c. 
Plain. Gilt,’ and Embossed. 


‘Do: for: Portable Desks. 


. Tortaise Shell Purses, with Silver Clasps and 


rders. 
Floatin: Tapers; for chamber lights. 


~ Water Colours, by the box on single cake. 
» Camels’ Hair-Pencits, Lead Pencils. 


“Genuine Durable Ink, for. marking linen. 


es ‘Musical. Boxes, Paintings 
. Original Drawings, and Sketehes. 


United — 
icers, each 1 dollar 50 cenis, - 





Drawing Paper of ali sizes, and <f the best 
‘English hot-pressed, : 


- Billiard Balls and Dice. 


Backgammon Boxes, three sizes. 

‘Sealing Wax and Wafers. * 

Cut Glass Scent Bottles, eoid tops ; 

With 2 constant supply of every ar tele in the 
i se ah line. 
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AT. GOODRICH & CoO. 
No. 124 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar-strect, opposite the City Hotel, 
HAVE PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE, | 
THE VAMPYRE, a Tale, by Lord Byron, price 25 cents. 
THE SKETCH BOOK, by Geoffrey Crayon, gent. No. 1—75 cents, 
CAMPBELL, .or The Scottish Probationer, a novel in 2 vols.—$2. 
A YEAR AN DA DAY, a novel, by Madame Parrache—$l. 
A. T, G. & Co. have just published a new and highly amusing little pocket vo. 


lume, extremely well calculated for summer travellers, &c. entitled 


LETTERS FROM ASIA, 


written by a gentleman of Boston to his friend in that place—one volume, 24mo. 
printed on fine paper, with a new type, and an engraved title-page—price 374 cents, 


New Satirical Poem—TOM CRIB’S MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. By 
the author of the Fudge Family in Paris—50 cents. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW-YORK, 2 vols. i2mo. a new and 
elegant edition—$§53. 


THE PICTURE OF NEW-YORK, and Stranger’s Guide through the Com- 
' mercial Metropolis of the United States, with maps and plates—$1 50. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, National Airs, and other Poems—a new edi- 


tien, with an engraved titic-page—$l. 


AMMAN LRM MILGA ELD OL 


? 
' 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE, a curious Mathematical and Philosophica: Amuse- 
ment, contained in a box, with an engraved book—$2. 
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GOODRICH & CO’’s 
CURCULATING LIBRARY, 


No. 124 BROADWAY. 


The terms of subscription are as follows—viz. 


For a year, - --' = $10 00 ; : 
6°-months, Me Are 6 00 Payable 
3 months, . - es ae G9 Ad ‘ 
1 month, - + 150) aie 


The Library, besides containing a large collection of standard Mia. AG is s constantly 
furnished with all the new publications as soon as they appear, and with sufficient 
numbers of each, so that subscribers are not obliged to wait until the works are old 
before they have a chance to read them. The Library is also furnished with the best 
of the English and American Periodical Works, as sogn as published. For the 


greater convenience of the subscribers, the Library is open from 8 o’clock in the 
morning until 9 in the evening. 
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